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A  Stranger  in  Ireland. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Some  Impressions  of  the  Irish  People. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  a 
man's  ideas  about  a  new  country  are 
usually  clear  cut  and  sharply  defined,  so 
that  the  task  of  putting  them  on  paper  is 
simple,  the  result  having  as  often  as  not 
a  certain  value  from  its  very  freshness. 
But  after  a  stay  of  two  or  three  years  the 
situation  is  altogether  different.  One  feels 
that  one's  subject  is  inexhaustible,  that 
one's  ignorance  is  unlimited.  At  the  same 
time  all  those  precise  impressions  which 
made  every  one  of  the  early  days  an  adven- 
ture have  become  blurred,  confused  and 
inextricably  entangled.  For  anything  ap- 
proaching a  generalisation  which  I  now  feel 
inclined  to  make  on  any  subject  connected 
with  Ireland  or  the  Irish,  a  hundred  excep- 
tions and  contradictions  at  once  present 
themselves.     It  is  only  by  a  ruthless  in- 
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sistence  on  first  principles  that  any  order 
can  be  got  out  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting 
observation.  And  in  this  realisation  of  what 
must  be  the  only  sound  basis  for  his 
conclusions  the  man  of  letters  has  too  often 
(as  in  my  own  case)  to  lament  his  short- 
comings as  a  scholar. 

In  my  first  attempt  at  recording  an  alien 
enemy's  impressions  of  Ireland  I  confined 
myself  to  things  seen  and  heard  in  Dublin. 
Now  that  months  have  added  themselves 
into  years  and  I  have  seen  something  of 
the  other  great  cities  of  Ireland  and  of 
their  people,  I  naturally  find  a  good  deal 
in  that  book  which  I  should  like  to  revise, 
while  some  at  least  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  it  I  no  longer  hold.  I  must  confess 
here  that  time  has  shamed  me  out  of  my 
early  "  detachment  "  towards  the  Gaelic 
language  and  those  j^oung  Irishmen  who 
l^ve  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  it.  I  blame  myself  for 
being  only  a  belated  convert,  though  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Gaelic  were  perhaps  scar- 
cely encouraging.  However,  only  the  fact 
of  my  English  birth  now  prevents  me  from 
attempting  to  learn  it  myself.  For  an 
Irishman,  it  has  become  every  day  clearer 
to  me,  the  study  of  Gaelic  must  open  the 
door  to  his  national  heritage  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  can  possibly  do.     My  wonder 
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now  is  not  that  so  many  young  Irishmen 
learn  Gaelic,  but  that  so  few,  comparatively, 
persevere  with  it  and  speak  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  con- 
fronts the  Englishman  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  Irish  is,  I  think,  the  necessity 
of  throwing  overboard  all  his  preconceived 
notions  about  the  Irish  character.  For 
nothing  could  be  less  like  the  real  thing 
than  the  Irishman  who  lives  in  the  English 
tradition.  On  the  one  hand  in  England 
we  have  the  treacherous  '*  Irish  rebel," 
with  his  criminal  aptitude  for  murder  and 
robbery ;  and  on  the  other  the  rolHcking 
Paddy,  a  broth  of  a  boy,  who  twirls  his 
shillelagh  and  wishes  you  the  top  of  the 
morning.  The  companion  picture  to  Paddy 
is  a  dark-haired  colleen  who  feeds  the 
"  gentleman  who  pays  the  rint,''  in  scarlet 
petticoat  and  green  shawl,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Paddy  and  his  colleen  represent  the  type 
of  Irish  peasant  which  best  pleases  the  in- 
corrigible Enghsh  sentimentalist ;  but  the 
murderous  rebel  is  the  one  which  the  leader 
writers  of  certain  English  newspapers  keep 
most  steadily  before  their  public.  Both 
types  are  about  as  true  to  life  as  the  ''  frog- 
eating  Frenchman ''  of  the  middle  XlXth 
century.  Yet  absurd  as  the  pictures  are, 
false  impressions  imbibed  almost  with  one's 
mother's  milk  are  hard  to  dislodge  without 
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a  good  deal  of  mental  activity.     However 
naturally  intelligent  an  Englishman  may 
be,  however  broadminded,  the  chances  are 
that,  in  spite  of  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, the  "  good  "  Irish  peasant  (as  op- 
posed to  the  murderer)  will  continue  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  to  connote  for  him  a 
loquacious,    blarneying,   ingratiating  hum- 
bug *'  wid  a  way  wid  him,"  a  lazy,  open- 
handed,  open-hearted  scamp  always  spoiling 
for   any   kind   of   fight,    with   or   without 
provocation — ready  even  to  fight  for  hire,  at 
prices  ranging  from  a  shilling  a  day  upwards 
— and  always  prepared  to  crack  a  fellow 
Irishman's   head   open   at    a   fair.      (And 
as    for    the    Irish    gentry,    they    live,    of 
course,    on   porridge   eaten    off   gold-plate 
in    tumble-down    castles ;     keep    hunters ; 
have  ravishingly  lovely  daughters,  and  sons 
who  earn  the  Victoria  Cross  while  fighting 
Britain's  battles).    There  are  a  dozen  Irish 
or  pseudo-Irish  authorities  for  these  pretty 
pictures,  from  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Lever 
to  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker.     The  stage  Irishman 
of  the  more  romantic  kind,  is  a  character 
of  which   the   great  heart  of  the   British 
public  resolutely  declines  to  be  deprived. 
At   the   same   time,   since   the   Sinn   Fein 
rebelUon,  and  in  view  of  Ireland's  lack  of 
enthusiasm   for   the   war,    the   companion 
picture  of  the  "  murderous  traitor,"   has 
been    brought    as   much   into   prominence 
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as  it  was  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  mind  of  the  British 
pubHc  enshrines  the  two  types  and  cannot 
reconcile  them.  It  draws  no  inference 
from  the  ''  cold-blooded  murders "  and 
"  treacherous  rebelHons  "  which  might  shed 
a  fresh  light  on  the  motives  and  true  char- 
acter of  the  criminals ;  and  sees  nothing  but 
virtue  in  ''Paddy/'  who  is  so  droll  and  affable 
to  "  the  quality  ''  who  pay  him  his  wages. 

The  Englishman  who  comes  to  Ireland, 
therefore,  with  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth, 
has  to  begin  by  purging  himself  of  every 
ready-made  conclusion  about  the  Irish 
people,  a  task  which  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
easy  as  it  looks.  And  when  that  has  been 
done  there  comes  the  work  of  distilling 
from  a  mass  of  complex  and  contradictory 
new  impressions,  some  general  observations 
which  shall  have  enough  of  the  truth  in 
them  to  be  worth  writing  down. 

The  most  outstanding  quality,  in  my  view, 
possessed  by  Irish  people  of  all  kinds  and 
types,  is  what  for  want  of  a  better  word 
may  be  called  "  spirituality.'*  The  average 
Irishman  and  the  Irish  race  collectively, 
have  a  spiritual  vision  which  raises  them 
above,  and  separates  them  from,  the  grossly 
materialistic  races  who  inhabit  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  ranges  them  with  the 
liberated  Russian  people  whose  history  and 
development  show  points  of  similarity  with 
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that  of  Ireland.  At  present  it  looks  as  if 
these  two  races,  the  Irish  and  the  Russian, 
will  provide  the  spiritual  leaven  which  can 
alone  save  Europe — if  indeed  it  is  to  be 
saved.  The  attitude  first  of  rage,  then  of 
bewilderment,  finally  of  interest  mixed 
with  a  certain  respect,  which  has  been  the 
EngHsh  attitude  towards  the  Russia  of 
Lenin  and  Trotzky,  might,  I  beheve, 
have  been  paralleled  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
but  for  its  deceptive  proximity  and 
'*  famiharity.'*  (Nothing,  perhaps  has  kept 
England  and  Ireland  from  really  under- 
standing one  another  so  much  as  their 
geographical  propinquity  and  social  re- 
lationship.) The  mission  of  Ireland  in  the 
world  of  to-morrow  will,  I  think,  prove 
to  be  much  the  same  as  the  mission  of  free 
Russia  ;  and  this  more  than  anything  else 
is  what  makes  Ireland,  in  spite  of  its 
weakness  and  its  diminished  population, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
countries  in  the  world  of  to-day. 

A  gift  of  clear  and  ruthless  thinking,  of 
following  an  idea  as  far  as  it  will  go,  is 
another  valuable  Irish  quality,  which  com- 
pares curiously  with  the  average  English- 
man's mental  timidity  and  his  unparalleled 
capacity  for  self-deception.  I  think  it  is 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  who  is  responsible  for  the 
shrewd  observation  that  '*  the  Irishman 
tells  the  truth  to  himself  and  lies  to  every 
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one  else,  while  the  Englishman  lies  to 
himself  and  tells  the  truth  to  other  people/' 
The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of 
the  Irish  People  as  they  present  themselves 
to  a  stranger,  are  certainly  not  those  which 
adorn  the  stage  Irishman.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people,  so  far  from  being  lazy  are 
almost  more  industrious  than  is  decent  for 
self-respecting  human  beings.  And  as  the 
result  of  centuries  of  struggle  against  in- 
tolerable conditions,  there  is  naturally  little 
sign  among  the  "  native  Irish,"  of  a  lavish 
and  spendthrift  generosity  where  money  is 
concerned.  How  should  there  be  ?  It  is 
quite  a  usual  thing  in  country  districts 
throughout  Ireland  for  a  farmer  to  hoard 
large  sums  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
at  a  minute  rate  of  interest.  And  when  he 
wants  a  small  amount  for  his  farm  he  will 
borrow  it  from  a  Joint  Stock  Bank  at  6  per 
cent,  rather  than  disturb  his  nest  egg ! 
Hoarding  and  "  making  a  poor  mouth  '* 
is  become  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  this  characteristic  is 
rarely  bred  out  of  them  even  by 
three  or  four  generations  of  com- 
parative wealth.  Much  the  same  habit 
of  mind  will  cling  to  the  grandson  or  great 
grandson  of  a  peasant,  who  has  grown  to  be 
a  considerable  capitalist.  Dublin  contains 
a  number  of  well-to-do  people  (some  of  them 
no  doubt  with  a  gombeen  man  not  far  back 
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in  their  pedigree)  whose  passion  for  hoarding 
money  in  banks  would  be  amusing  were 
it  not  for  the  disastrous  effect  which  this 
unfortunate  failing  has  had  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city.  A  good  deal  of  that 
'*  bhght "  from  which  Dublin  suffers  is 
due  to  the  reluctance  of  its  rich  men  to 
invest  their  capital  in  Irish  industrial 
enterprises  for  the  manufacture  of  Irish 
goods  by  Irish  labour  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  DubUn  of  to-day,  with  its  scanty 
industries  and  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
destitute  poor,  is  a  monument  less  to  the 
blunders  of  British  rule  than  to  the  anti- 
social timidity  of  her  wealthy  citizens. 
Many  of  the  worst  offenders  are  effusive 
Nationalists,  always  ready  to  make  patriotic 
speeches,  to  foam  at  the  mouth  against 
England  and  to  lay  the  results  of  their 
own  folly  at  her  door.  They  are  quite 
unable  to  perceive  how  much  they  them- 
selves are  to  blame  by  indulging  their 
terror  of  anything  approaching  a  financial 
risk,  and  by  leaving  their  money  in  a  bank 
(as  likely  as  not  an  English  one)  where  it 
will  be  used,  in  all  probability,  for  the 
exploitation  of  some  colonial  railway. 

The  Belfast  capitalist  naturally  compares 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  own  city 
with  the  commercial  stagnation  of  Dubhn 
and  draws  a  number  of  obvious,  if  not  very 
profound  conclusions  from  it.     At  the  bot- 
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torn  of  his  heart  I  beheve  that,  more  often 
than  is  admitted,  one  of  his  chief  reasons 
for  objecting  to  Home  Rule  is  not  the 
*' glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory ''  of 
King  William,  but  a  reluctance  to  allow 
himself  to  be  governed  by  a  set  of  people 
whom,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  he 
despises.  In  this  he  makes  the  perhaps  not 
unnatural  mistake  of  attributing  to  the 
Dublin  capitalist  the  same  paramount  in- 
fluence which  he  exercises  himself  in  his 
own  city.  Actually,  the  capitalist  of  the 
south  has,  I  believe,  no  such  influence. 
Outside  Ulster  the  ''  property  owner ''  is 
at  least  as  important  as  the  capitalist  ; 
and  the  people  are  more  important  still 

The  failure  of  the  Dublin  capitalist 
to  employ  his  financial  resources  for  the 
development  of  the  wealth  of  his  native 
land  seems  to  me,  on  reflection,  to  have  one 
very  bright  side  to  it.  It  paves  the  way 
for  co-operation,  provides  an  unequalled 
opportunity  for  this  movement,  already 
well  established  in  Ireland,  to  flourish  and 
develop  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Ireland 
of  the  future,  instead  of  becoming  a  mere 
capitalist  state,  may  grow  into  a  real  co- 
operative commonwealth.  These  are  not 
times  when  Democracy  will  tolerate  either 
idle  capital  on  the  one  hand  or  a  merely 
parasitic  capitalist  class  on  the  other. 
Since  the  means  are  not  forthcoming  freely 
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for  organising  industrially  the  working  class 
population  of  Irish  cities,  a  day  may  dawn 
when  the  workers  will  be  forced  to  Seize 
the  means  and  organise  themselves  on 
co-operative  lines.  If  this  should  come  to 
pass,  the  present  lack  of  enterprise  of  the 
Dublin  capitaHst  would  prove  in  the  long 
run  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

In  England  it  is  still  the  fashion  to  point 
to  the  pugnacity  and  war-loving  qualities 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  riposte  to 
the  Ulster  threat,  culminating  in  the  Dublin 
rebellion,  is  often  quoted  as  an  example  of 
these  qualities.  Yet,  at  bottom,  I  believe 
the  Irish  are  really  an  essentially  peace- 
loving  people.  They  only  armed  them- 
selves when  the  action  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  his  English  die-hard  friends — the 
never-endian  militarist  party  in  the  present 
war — practically  left  them  no  option.  I 
suspect  that  even  the  Ulsterman  is  not 
naturally  so  bellicose  as,  thanks  to  the  way 
in  which  his  leaders  impose  on  him,  he  has 
the  appearance  of  being.  For  it  is  the 
policy  of  all  the  Ulster  leaders  and  of  the 
English  Unionists  who  back  them,  to  fan 
the  embers  of  internecine  hatred  in  Ireland 
so  that  they  may  never  cool.  Divide  et 
imi)era  is  their  watchword.  So  long  as 
Ireland  is  thoroughly  divided  against  her- 
self, so  they  argue,  she  will  cause  no  serious 
trouble    to    the    Empire.      The    editorial 
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attitude  of  the  Irish  Times  towards  one 
of  the  noblest  messages  which  I  suppose 
has  ever  been  addressed  by  one  man  to 
the  whole  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  class  or 
political  views,  furnishes  a  pathetic  example 
of  the  anti-Irish  Unionist  policy  carried  to 
the  point  of  absurdity.  (The  message  I 
refer  to  is  of  course  M's  letter  headed 
"  The  New  Irish  Nation/'  which  appeared 
in  the  Irish  Times  towards  the  end  of 
1917).  In  Ulster  the  way  in  which  the 
people  are  goaded  by  the  politicians  and 
their  journalistic  sycophants  into  frenzies 
of  hate,  the  way  in  which  they  are  bawled 
at  to  ''  remember  1690  ''  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  megaphonic  appeals 
of  the  jingo  press  to  the  beast  in  man, 
throughout  the  present  war.  If  the  fires  of 
hate  had  not  been  sedulously  stoked  with 
lies,  if  every  low  vice  of  greed,  vanity  and 
passion  had  not  been  constantly  and 
cunningly  appealed  to,  who  can  doubt  but 
that  the  exploited  proletariats  of  Europe 
would  have  long  ago  turned  against  their 
masters  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  sweated 
Ulster  labourer.  While  his  mind  is  kept 
occupied  with  ''  the  glorious,  pious  and 
immortal  memory  "  of  Dutch  William,  with 
the  exploits  of  his  ancestors  in  defence  of 
*'  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  and  with 
the  necessity  of  consigning  the  Pope  to  a 
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warm  spot,  he  will  not  have  much  energy 
to  spare  to  devote  to  the  battle  which  waits 
to  be  fought  on  his  own  doorstep,  the  battle 
for  fair  wages  and  for  less  murderous  con- 
ditions of  labour.  The  hatred  felt  by  Pro- 
testant Ulster  for  the  rest  of  Ireland  is 
never  given  a  chance  by  the  Ulster  politi- 
cians to  die  down,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  capitalist  class  dare  not  give 
their  employees  time  to  think.  And  all  the 
driving  force  behind  the  Ulster  opposition  to 
Home  Rule  comes  from  the  hard-headed 
Ulster  capitalist.  To  be  hard-headed  unfor- 
tunately nearly  always  means  also  to  be 
thick-headed,  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
some  of  the  thickest  heads  in  Ulster  were 
chosen  to  represent  her  on  the  Convention. 
The  efforts  towards  a  settlement  made  by 
the  other  members  of  that  body  of  whatever 
shade  of  opinion  will,  I  think,  be  found  to 
show — when  the  curious  story  of  the  Conven- 
tion comes  to  be  written — that  whatever 
else  they  may  be,  the  majority  of  Irishmen 
are  quite  capable  of  uniting  and  have 
indeed  only  been  kept  separate  so  long  by 
the  misuse  of  outside  influence.  I  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  far  more 
real  unity  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 
England's  outer  crust  of  solidarity  still 
remains  uncracked  ;  but  the  roar  of  the 
flames  underneath  can  easily  be  heard  by 
anyone  who  cares  to  listen. 
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Ireland  is  rich  in  its  peasantry  and  I 
think  potentially  rich  in  statesmen  and 
leaders  of  the  people.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
JE,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Professor  John 
MacNeill,  Lord  MacDonnell,  are  all  men 
whose  character  and  abilities  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  politicians  in  other 
countries  of  the  same  size.  And  in  James 
Connolly  Ireland  lost  a  figure  of  world 
importance,  one  of  the  ''  makers  of  the 
XXth  century  "  who  has  still  to  come  into 
his  own.  It  is,  naturally  enough,  I  suppose, 
among  the  middling  sort  of  people  that  the 
defects  of  the  Irish  qualities  are  most  in 
evidence.  The  "  borjoo "  is  not  a 
lovable  type  in  any  country,  and 
the  Irish  ''  borjoo "  certainly  displays 
the  Irishman  at  his  worst.  Curiously 
enough  it  is  from  the  '*  borjoo '' 
section — particularly  the  inferior  intellec- 
tual ''  borjoo " — that  there  springs  the 
greater  part  of  that  excessive  self-lau- 
dation by  which  alone  the  Irishman  can 
make  himself  ridiculous.  "  The  eye  of 
the  Skibbereen  Eagle  '*  was  a  wistful  side 
glance  compared  with  the  glare  of  some  of 
the  organs  of  the  mosquito  press,  while  the 
literary  and  dramatic  criticisms  in  some 
of  the  lesser  newspapers  are  often  pathetic 
in  their  combined  vanity  and  ignorance. 
How  weary  one  gets  of  the  sight  of  the  word 
"  Irish  "  in  their   Columns  !     It  is  almost 
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inevitable  that  any  reference  to  an  '*  Irish  '* 
poet,  an  ''  Irish  "  dramatist,  or  an  *'  Irish  " 
singer  or  actor  will  be  followed  by  long 
paragraphs  of  slipshod  praise,  of  dreary 
self -laudatory  cliches.  Nothing  could  pos- 
sibly have  a  worse  effect  on  the  career  of 
Irishmen  who  practise  the  arts,  and  surely 
no  mental  atmosphere  could  be  more 
asphyxiating  than  this  poison  gas  of  mutual 
admiration. 

I  am  less  entiche  now  with  the 
conversation  of  the  Intellectuals  (I  must 
confess)  than  I  was  two  years  ago.  To 
listen  to  a  number  of  fairly  intelligent 
people  blunting  their  minds  against  one 
another,  or  remaining  silent  while  one  of  their 
number  reads  a  paper  on  some  obvious 
theme,  or  pontificates  on  some  threadbare 
newspaper  topic,  no  longer  fills  me  with 
the  old  awe.  I  think  I  begin  to  understand 
why  one  Dublin  host  and  hostess,  both 
of  considerable  intellectual  and  artistic 
attainments,  like  to  fill  their  house  on  Satur- 
day evenings  with  people  who  enjoy  dancing 
(that  most  ancient  of  the  arts) ;  and  why 
some  of  the  most  original  minds  in  Ireland 
appear  only  on  rare  occasions  among  the 
highbrows  and  then  shrink  quickly  back 
to  their  own  rich  life  of  solitude. 

Few  races  in  Europe  have,  I  believe, 
a  more  powerful  faculty  of  assimilation 
than  the  Irish,  and  this  is  a  striking  sign 
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of  the  strength  of  their  national  indivi- 
duality. The  English  or  Scottish  immi- 
grant usually  capitulates  after  less  than  a 
year  and — if  he  has  made  his  home  in 
the  country — develops  into  a  full-fledged 
Nationalist.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Sinn  Feiners 
are  already  a  numerous  body  ;  some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  wear  any- 
thing but  kilts,  and  to  refuse  to  speak  any 
other  language  except  Gaelic.  One  of  the 
most  typical  Irishmen  I  have  come  across 
in  Dublin  is  Bregazzi,  the  picture  framer  in 
Merrion  Row,  neither  of  whose  parents, 
so  he  once  told  me,  could  speak  a  word  of 
anything  except  Italian.  Bregazzi,  how- 
ever, has  the  richest  Dublin  accent  and 
the  drollest  tongue  imaginable.  Like  the 
Normans  of  history  he  is  more  Irish  than 
the  Irish  themselves,  and  whenever  he 
begins  :  "  Begorra,  I  do  be  laughing  some- 
times,'' it  is  fairly  certain  that  his  customer 
will  soon  be  laughing  too. 

The  most  important  function  of  Dublin 
in  Irish  national  hfe  is,  I  think,  that  of 
attracting  all  kinds  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland — men  of  utterly  different 
breeding  and  heredity — and  stamping  them 
with  the  national  clmracter.  In  DubUn, 
CathoHcs  from  the  south  rub  shoulders  with 
Presbyterians  whose  fathers  were  bom 
perhaps  in  Scotland,  with  Ulstermen,  men 
of  EngHsh  origin,   men  from  Connemara, 
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and  find  that  thej^  are  all  Irishmen  whose 
ideal  of  a  free  and  united  Ireland  is  precisely 
the  same  as  their  own.  The  mysterious 
unifying  processes  which  have  evolved  what 
M  (who  by  the  way  is  a  Northerner  and 
was  born,  I  think,  at  Lurgan)  has  called 
"  The  New  Irish  Nation  "  are  continuously 
at  work.  The  pity  is  that  there  should 
be  so  many  other  influences  (often  alien 
influences)  at  work  also,  to  tear  open  the 
sores  which  time  is  busy  healing,  and  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  national  evolution. 
But  no  one  can  be  long  in  Ireland  to-day 
without  feeling  convinced  that  a  very 
ancient  and  wonderful  people  is  coming 
at  last,  after  centuries  of  tribulation,  into 
its  own.  By  what  means  freedom  will 
be  gained  no  one  can  yet  say  with 
certainty  ;  but  that  it  will  be  gained,  and 
shortly,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ireland  and  the  English. 

There  is  perhaps  no  truism  which  Irish- 
men of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  fonder  of 
repeating  than  that  English  people  do  not 
know  anything  about  Ireland  and  that  the 
Saxon  mind  is  constitutionally  unable  to 
understand  or  to  appreciate  the  Celt.  But 
never  once  have  I  heard  it  admitted  that 
the  converse  might  also  be  true  and  that 
Irishmen  know  less  than  nothing  about 
England.  No  Irishman  of  my  acquain- 
tance has  ever  shown  the  slightest  diffi- 
dence in  describing  my  country  to  me  in 
minutest  detail ;  and  those  who  have 
crossed  the  channel  only  once  or  twice  in 
their  lives  to  spend  perhaps  a  week  in  a 
London  hotel  are  usually  the  most  cocksure 
in  their  judgments.  An  Englishman  may, 
if  he  please,  go  to  seven  different  houses  in 
Dublin  on  the  seven  evenings  of  the  week 
and  Hsten,  at  each  of  them,  to  a  masterly 
exposition  of  his  country's  soul,  national 
character,  present  position  and  future  fate, 
delivered  ex  cathedra.  Argument,  expos- 
tulation are  in  vain.  It  is  felt  perhaps 
that   the   Englishman   is   as   incapable   of 
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understanding  his  own  country  as  he  is 
of  understanding  Ireland  or  anything  else. 
While  the  Irishman  considers  himself  at 
liberty  to  deliver  judgment  on,  to  describe, 
explain,  expound  and  criticize  the  English- 
man to  his  heart's  content,  woe  betide  an 
Englishman  who  aspires  to  equal  intellec- 
tual liberty.  I  speak  with  feeling  on  this 
point,  for  when  I  ventured  to  record  in 
print  my  impressions  of  six  months  in 
Dublin,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches, 
by  Dubliners,  for  my  presumption.  I  think 
the  Irish  are  immensely  proud  of  their 
legendary  inscrutability  and  cling  to  it  as  a 
valuable  national  asset.  The  Irishman  who 
made  the  famous  epigram  "to  be  under- 
stood is  to  be  found  out,"  was  probably 
thinking  chiefly  of  himself  and  of  his 
countrymen. 

But  if  the  Irish  as  a  race  are  difficult  to 
understand  I  believe  the  EngHsh  are  still 
more  so,  though  the  average  Irish  intellec- 
tual will  ridicule  me  for  suggesting  it.  Not 
only  have  the  English  very  little  national 
consciousness  but  (unhke  the  Irish)  they 
do  not  even  attempt  to  understand  them- 
selves, and  as  a  final  point  of  difference  they 
are  completely  inarticulate.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  our  national  obscurity  of  self- 
expression  I  may  instance  the  average 
Englishman's  baffling  habit  of  saying  the 
opposite  of  what  he  means  and  then  expect- 
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ing  his  listeners  to  understand  him.  I 
remember  once  in  Dublin  attending  a 
Vimproviste  an  "  Evening  Hate  "  at  which 
the  crimes  of  my  countr}^  were  being 
discussed  by  a  group  of  Irish  Ireland  in- 
tellectuals. The  whole  subject  was  finally 
summed  up  by  one  of  the  party  in  the 
phrase :  "  Ow,  I  simply  hite  England." 
I  think  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  room 
who  realised  that  the  speaker,  in  abusing 
her  native  land  in  a  cockney  accent  more 
pronounced  even  than  my  own,  was  really 
betraying,  even  if  unknown  to  herself, 
the  deepest  kind  of  affection  for  it.  Love 
of  country  in  England  often  takes  people  in  a 
way  which  the  Irish  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand and  dislike  intensely.  They  fail,  as 
a  rule,  to  realise  that  those  Englishmen  who 
love  their  country  with  a  deep  and  inborn 
passion  of  devotion  almost  invariably  be- 
come her  severest  critics  and  are  apt  to 
suffer  with  a  personal  sense  of  disgrace 
at  the  crimes  committed  in  her  name,  at 
the  blunders  of  her  politicians,  at  the 
injustices  which  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of 
her  population  allow  to  flourish.  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell,  that  remorseless  critic 
of  British  policy,  is  clearly  more 
essentially  English  in  the  quality  of  his 
mind  than  a  man,  say,  of  Lord  Milner's 
stamp.  We  have  our  full  share  of  jingoes 
and  chauvinists ;    but   noisy,    self-satisfied 
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and  influential  as  they  are,  they  do  not 
form  the  most  English  English  section  of 
the  population.  A  certain  austerity  and 
personal  modesty  combined  with  dislike 
of  bombast  and  pretentiousness  is  as  much 
a  national  characteristic  as  that  impervious 
bumptiousness  with  which  the  Britisher 
is  usually  credited.  We  are  a  contrary 
people.  In  the  present  war  much  the 
same  spirit  of  devotion  to  an  Ideal  England 
has  urged  different  kinds  of  Englishmen  in 
opposite  directions.  In  the  days  before 
conscription  it  sent  thousands  to  the  re- 
cruiting stations  ;  and  since  the  passing 
of  the  Conscription  Act  the  same  intensity 
of  love  for  England  has  sent  some  hundreds 
to  face  the  torture  of  successive  and 
apparently  unending  terms  of  imprisonment 
as  ''  anti-militarists.''  The  really  tepid  and 
indifferent  sections  of  the  British  PubUc 
are  those  who  do  not  care  enough  to  think 
at  all,  outside  the  sphere  of  their  immediate 
personal  advantages.  These,  since  war  broke 
out,  have  studied  the  scare  headlines  of  the 
popular  press  and  adopted  whatever  beliefs 
were  bellowed  at  them,  satisfying  their 
emotional  self-esteem  by  clamouring  for 
the  extirpation  of  unpopular  minorities, 
for  ''  firm  government  "  in  Ireland,  for  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener  as  War 
Lord,  for  his  summary  removal,  etc.,  etc.  It 
has  always  belonged  to  the  character  of  Eng- 
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land  to  make  her  lukewarm  children  com- 
placent and  to  break  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  her  best. 

Another  point  about  England  which  I 
think  few  Irish  people  recognise,  is  that  in 
her  deepest  heart  she  is  neither  Scotland, 
nor  Wales  nor  the  Empire.  Indeed,  there 
is  almost  as  much  difference  au  fond  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  ''  Britisher '' 
as  there  is  between  an  Englishman  and  an 
Irishman.  For  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
the  Welsh  have,  strange  though  it  may 
appear,  their  native  virtues  even  as  the 
Irish.  None  of  them  have  quite  lost  their 
distinctively  national  character  ;  though  of 
the  three  the  English  have  suffered  most  in 
this  respect.  '*  The  Enghsh  English  ''  are 
really  a  numerically  small  people,  imbedded 
and  half-swamped  in  a  waste  of  alien 
humanity,  plundered  by  their  quicker 
witted  neighbours  in  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland  ;  exploited  by  the  Jew  ;  at  the 
mercy  of  any  alien  confidence  trickster 
who  can  afford  a  third  class  ticket  to  their 
capital  city.  The  essential  Englishman  is 
rather  like  a  large-minded,  easy  going, 
generous  old  farmer  with  an  incorrigible 
instinct  of  hospitality  who  is  gently  amused 
by  the  cunning  people  who  surround  him, 
and  much  too  lazy  to  assert  himself  by 
kicking  them  out.  And  the  Englishman  is 
usually  a  gasping,  shambling  kind  of  talker 
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so  that  the  leathern-lungs  and  ceaseless 
volubility  of  his  neighbours  invariably  im- 
press him — up  to  a  point.  Thus  to  Irish 
eyes,  the  Englishman  presents  an  igno- 
minious spectacle.  There  he  is,  bHndly 
obeying  the  orders  thundered  at  him  every 
morning  from  five  million  newspapers  by 
the  Lord  of  Chapelizod ;  sitting,  open- 
mouthed,  humbly  listening  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  a  Welsh  attorney  ;  submitting 
his  printed  words  (by  which  alone  he  can 
express  himself)  to  the  censorship  of  an 
Ulster  rebel.  But  a  superficial  survey  of 
any  race  as  complicated  as  the  English  is 
apt  to  prove  deceptive. 

The  Englishman  of  undoubted  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  whose  forefathers  tilled  their 
own  farms  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
has  been  so  rarely  picked  out  from  the 
general  mass  of  Britishers  that — as  one 
who  more  or  less  exactly  answers  this 
description — I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
for  enlarging  on  a  congenial  theme.  I 
think  there  will  be  a  great  opening  in  the 
future  for  an  ''  English  England  "  move- 
ment. At  present  the  ideal  of  England, 
England  of  the  modest  hedge-row  "  where 
the  small  birds  doe  sweethe  sing,''  of 
easy-going  hills  and  tame  white  cliffs — 
the  England  with  little  wit  but  a  great 
wealth  of  humour  and  kindhness  and  char- 
acter, a  religion  of  freedom  and  fair-play 
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and  that  yeoman  contempt  for  aristocratic 
pretension  which  has  saved  her  so  often  in 
spite  of  her  snobbishness — is  only  retained 
shyly  like  a  secret  in  those  English  hearts 
which  have  not  entirely  lost  consciousness 
of  nationality.  One  day  the  Englishman 
will  obey  King  George's  behest  to  "  wake 
up  "  and  will  then  realise  how  completely 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  bull-dozed, 
dispossessed  and  shouted  down  by  those 
noisy  relatives  of  his  who  either  sport  the 
kind  of  Union  Jack  waistcoat  round  their 
stomachs  which  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  has 
immortalised,  or  else  flaunt  their  thistles, 
their  leeks  or  (dare  I  suggest  it  ?)  their 
shamrocks  with  an  equally  truculent 
assurance.  And  there  is  growing  up  now  in 
England,  as  steadily  as  the  new  Irish  nation 
is  growing  up  in  Ireland,  a  new  English 
nation  of  which  the  skilled  artisan  class 
forms  the  backbone.  What  this  new  nation 
thinks  and  feels  cannot  be  gathered  from 
a  study  of  any  big  English  newspaper, 
however  gigantic  may  be  its  circulation  ; 
and  very  few  English  writers  appear  to  be  so 
much  as  dimly  aware  of  its  existence,  except 
only  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence.  It  is 
strongly  anti-militarist,  and  politically  has  a 
marked  tendency  towards  "  Bolshevism," 
to  use  the  latest  journalese  adjective. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
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great  national  poet  of  the  new  nation, 
and  his  wonderful  novel,  "  Sons  and  Lovers" 
is  rich  with  the  curious,  indefinable,  essen- 
tial EngHsh  spirit.  Mr.  Wells  is  less  of  a 
poet  and  very  much  less  obscure  than  Mr. 
Lawrence,  but  he  also  has  been  captured  by 
and  has  "  vibrated  "  to  this  English  spirit 
in  many  of  his  novels  and  books  of  essays. 
Mr.  Edward  Carpenter's  "  Towards  Demo- 
cracy "  is  packed  full  of  it.  To  take  two 
examples  of  poets  whom  it  seems  never  to 
have  touched  one  might  mention  Mr. 
Kipling  and  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  who  in  their 
sentimentalisings  about  ''  Sussex  by  the 
sea,'*  write  purely  as  foreigners.  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  has  observed  it  as  part  of 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  Five  Towns ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  in  any  of  his  books  that 
it  really  means  anything  to  him.  For  the 
benefit  of  Irish  readers  I  ought  perhaps 
to  saj^  and  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  that 
whatever  spirit  may  animate  Dublin  Castle 
— personally  I  think  it  is  the  spirit  of  anti- 
Irish  Ireland — it  is  certainly  not  the  English 
spirit.  The  difference  in  thought  and 
aspiration  between  the  new  English  nation 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  government  could 
not  be  shown  more  clearly  than  by  comparing 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  on  war  aims, 
with  the  recent  message  to  the  peoples  of 
Germany  and  of  Russia,  signed  jointly 
by  Mr.  Bowerman  on  behalf  of  the  Par- 
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liamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Executive  of  the 
Labour  Party.  The  new  Irish  nation  and 
the  new  English  nation  may  never  succeed 
in  understanding  one  another,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  EngUsh  inherit 
that  legacy  of  hatred  which  their  unrepre- 
sentative Governments  have  incurred.  Both 
Ireland  and  England  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  tremendous  changes,  but  the 
changes  which  are  about  to  take  place  in 
England  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  the  more 
profound,  and  to  outsiders  will  appear  the 
more  startling. 

To  return  to  the  Englishman's  personal 
characteristics,  I  think  one  of  his  strongest 
national  qualities  is  that  of  preferring  ''to 
be  rather  than  to  seem  to  be.''  Esse  quant 
videri  is  a  motto  to  which  on  the  whole 
he  lives  up.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
relations  between  the  two  races  that  this 
quality  should  be  in  contrast  to  the  Irish- 
man's principal  national  weakness  which  is 
"  to  seem  to  be  rather  than  to  be."  (The 
quality  of  personal  charm,  in  which  the 
Irishman  is  so  rich,  has  somewhere  been 
cynically  defined  as  the  quality  ''which 
enables  a  man  to  obtain  more  for  his  goods 
than  they  are  worth.")  Any  Irishman, 
with  a  little  trouble,  can  impress  himself 
on  the  world  as  an  important  person  even 
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if  (as  is  often  the  case)  he  has  never  done 
anything  of  the  sHghtest  importance.  An 
Englishman  who  happens  to  have  done  a 
great  deal,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  allows 
his  outward  personality  to  put  on  weight. 
He  is  inclined  to  take  anything  he  has 
done  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  habit  of 
taking  things  for  granted  degenerates 
almost  into  a  vice  when  he  takes  his  own 
inherited  love  of  liberty  for  granted.  Love 
of  freedom  is,  I  believe,  inherent  in  the 
English  nature  ;  but  long  years  of  easy 
freedom  have  caused  it  to  be  deeply  buried. 
Nevertheless,  although  appearances  at  the 
present  time  would  seem  to  prove  the 
opposite,  it  is  still  there,  as  I  think  Irishmen 
should  be  the  first  to  recognise.  For  Ireland 
owes  much  to  this  English  love  of  freedom. 
One  hears  a  great  deal  in  Ireland  of  Saxou 
oppression,  but  rarely  is  any  tribute  paid 
to  the  English  origin  of  so  many  of  the 
men  who  have  lived  and  died  for  Irish 
liberty.  For  some  reason  or  another  the 
Englishman  is  usually  a  more  successful 
rebel  outside  his  own  country  than  in  it. 
At  present,  indeed,  the  men  who  are  fighting 
with  most  courage,  determination  and  un- 
selfishness for  freedom  in  England  have  a 
hostile  population  outside  their  prison 
walls.  But  their  time  will  come,  and  with 
it  an  English  Sinn  Fein  movement — an 
offshoot   perhaps   of   the   derided   ''  Little 
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Englander  "  movement  of  Boer  war  days — 
whose  policy,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  will  be  international- 
ism in  regard  to  foreign  politics  and  a 
truer  nationalism  in  regard  to  home  affairs^ 
And,  since  in  Dublin  everyone  is  permitted 
to  prophecy  from  the  poet  to  the  cabby^ 
I  will  hazard  a  guess  that  the  rebirth  of 
''  Merry  England  ''  will  come  simultaneously 
with  the  complete  suppression  in  the  minds 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  British  public 
of  all  Imperialist  ambitions  which  could 
possibly  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
If  this  necessitates  the  dissolution  of  an 
Empire  which  has  long  ago  fulfilled  the 
task  allotted  to  it,  Democracy  at  all  events 
will  have  no  reason  to  lament.  In  that 
far  off  day,  when  England  is  a  '*  merry  " 
country  once  again  and  its  beer  resumes  its 
former  excellence,  we  may  at  last  have  a 
really  English  parliament.  The  Scottish 
dialecticians  will  then  deploy  their  philo- 
sophic doubts  before  their  fellow-country- 
men in  Edinburgh  ;  the  Welsh  will  elect 
to  indulge  their  hysteric  orgies  of  political 
revivalism  somewhere  Criccieth  way ; 
"  Galloper  ''  Smith  and  Sir  Edward  Carson 
will  exert  the  hidden  hand  behind  the 
scenes  of  an  Irish  Republic  (if  they  are 
allowed)  ;  and  Ulster  die-hard  leaders  who 
wish  to  oppress  the  Catholic  majority  in 
Ireland  and  to  disintegrate  their  country 
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will  set  about  their  task  with  the  cards  on 
the  table  instead  of  by  secretly  terrorising 
the  Government  at  Westminster.  All  this 
may  not,  I  am  aware,  signalise  the  Millen- 
nium ;  but  it  will  at  least  be  one  step 
towards  the  ideal  of  universal  Peace. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

A  Funeral  in  Dublin. 

Familiarity  with  Dublin,  or  such  a  mea- 
sure of  familiarity  as  may  be  obtained  from 
prolonged  visits  spread  over  several  years 
can  never,  I  think,  breed  either  weariness 
or  contempt.  It  has  a  curious,  compelling, 
sometimes  rather  sinister  charm  of  which 
no  sensitive  mind  could  ever  tire ;  and 
during  the  past  two  years  I  suppose  it  has 
been  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cities  in  Europe.  I  remember  a  hectic 
week  in  the  autumn  of  1917  when  the 
London  newspapers  suddenly  discovered  it 
and  with  one  bound  the  Press  gang  hopped 
the  channel  and  raced  about  like  terriers 
to  have  a  sniff  at  everything.  This,  and 
similar  experiences  in  the  past,  must  have 
given  Dublin  people  an  invaluable  edu- 
cation in  the  value  of  ''  what  you  read  in 
the  papers.*'  If  the  journalists  could  write 
with  such  entire  inaccuracy  about  a  city 
only  a  few  hours  distant  from  their  own 
front  doors,  what  reliance  could  be  placed 
in  **  Our  Special  Correspondent's  "  lengthy 
telegrams  from  far-off  spots  like  Petrograd  ? 
There  is  really  Httle  to  be  wondered  at  in 
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Ireland's  famous  "  detachment  "  in  regard 
to  the  war  :  the  Irish  have  long  ago  found 
out  the  newspapers.  If  the  English  people 
could  only  have  done  the  same,  who  knows 
but  that  the  war  might  have  ended  before 
now  ? 

The  spirit  of  Ireland  is  a  will  o'  the  wisp 
spirit  which,  alas,  is  not  to  be  caught  by 
the  Englishman,  however  earnest  and 
intelligent  he  may  be,  at  the  soirees  of 
the  Dublin  intellectuals.  Yet  it  can  always 
be  found  somewhere  or  other  in  Dublin, 
smouldering  like  a  fire  in  her  ancient  heart. 
In  DubHn  you  feel  it  and  perceive  it  for  a 
moment :  then  it  is  gone.  But  in  the 
countryside  you  are  always  aware  of  it — in 
the  soft  cottonwool  mist  which  overhangs 
the  infinite  expanses  of  bogland,  in  the  damp 
fields  which  stretch  down  to  the  silent 
swollen  rivers,  in  the  grey,  weeping  skies. 
And  always  you  get  a  glimpse  of  it  at  a 
funeral.  In  no  country  in  the  world  I 
suppose  is  the  memory  of  the  dead  kept 
greener  than  in  Ireland ;  and  even  the 
poorest  of  her  sons  and  daughters  manage 
to  make  their  last  journey  as  "  carriage 
folk,''  with  pomp  and  circumstance.  It  is 
a  strange  sight  in  the  West  to  see  a  funeral 
procession — the  coffin  with  two  ancient 
women  sitting  keening  on  its  lid,  borne 
along  on  a  cart  with  the  long  trail  of 
mourners  following  behind  it  through  the 
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soft  moist  air  ;  the  mountains  on  either 
side  framing  the  picture,  the  vivid  green 
of  the  fields  throwing  it  into  sharp  relief 
and  ahead,  in  the  distance,  the  mysterious 
Western  sea.  As  for  Dublin  funerals,  they 
are  famous  ;  and  well  do  I  remember  one 
at  which  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people 
burst  into  a  great  flame,  whose  light  must 
have  been  visible  all  over  the  world.  This 
was  the  funeral  of  Thomas  Ashe,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  September,  1917.  I 
did  not  witness  the  Lying  in  State  of  Ashe's 
remains,  first  at  the  Mater  hospital  and  then 
at  the  City  Hall,  but  I  went  with  two  or 
three  friends  to  see  the  funeral  procession  as 
it  passed  along  O'Connell  Street  on  its  way 
from  Cork  Hill  to  Glasnevin.  The  ex- 
perience was  unforgettable  and  though  I  had 
witnessed  some  thrilling  scenes  in  Dublin 
before,  such  as  the  welcome  to  Madame 
Markievicz  on  her  release  from  prison, 
I  was.  quite  unprepared  for  such  an  outburst 
of  popular  emotion. 

The  crowd  grew  dense  as  we  neared 
O'Connell  Bridge  and  it  was  only  by  the 
exercise  of  much  skill  and  by  continuous 
shouting  that  our  driver  managed  to 
manoeuvre  the  car  into  a  position,  midway 
between  O' Connellys  statue  and  the  Nelson 
Pillar,  from  which  we  should  be  able  to 
view  the  procession.  Among  the  different 
kinds  of  people  I  noticed  as  we  made  our 
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way  slowly  through  the  closely-packed 
throng  were  an  English  Staff  officer  with  a 
friend  in  mufti,  the  wife  of  a  tobacconist 
with  her  three  rather  grubby  little  boys, 
a  prosperous  Dublin  doctor,  a  member  of 
the  Convention  secretariat,  Lord  MacDon- 
nell,  a  chemist's  assistant,  a  Gaelic  Lea- 
guer, and  several  intellectuals.  The  wide 
street  was  densely  filled  with  spectators. 
The  ruinous  walls  of  a  house  just  opposite 
me,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  shell  fire 
during  the  Rebellion  of  1916,  had  been 
scaled  by  adventurous  boys,  who  sat  there 
perilously  dangling  their  legs.  The  cabby 
remarked  that  the  crowd  was  greater  than 
at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Charles  Stuart 
Parnell ;  and  certainly  it  looked  as  if  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Dublin  had 
turned  out  on  this  mild  September  after- 
noon to  do  honour  to  the  dead.  The  Sinn 
Fein  colours  were  everywhere  in  evidence, 
but  anything  less  revolutionary  in  appear- 
ance than  this  sober  and  peaceable  gathering 
of  citizens  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  an  hour  after  we 
had  taken  up  our  place  that  the  leaders 
of  the  funeral  cortege  appeared  round  the 
comer  of  Bachelor's  Walk.  First  of  all 
came  a  small  advance  guard  of  Volunteers, 
followed  by  about  two  hundred  CathoHc 
clergymen,  among  whose  glittering  top 
hats  could  be  seen  here  and  there  the  bare 
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head  and  brown  habit  of  a  Capuchin  father. 
Immediately  behind  the  clergymen  came 
the  hearse,  with  the  coffin  wrapped  in  a 
Republican  flag  and  half  buried  in  an 
avalanche  of  flowers.  The  hearse  was 
flanked  by  a  picked  guard  of  Irish  Volun- 
teers in  their  dark  green  uniform,  the  men 
carrying  their  rifles  reversed  and  their 
officer  marching  behind  them  with  drawn 
sword. 

''  Ah,  they  always  kill  the  ones  we  love 
best,''  said  a  woman  near  me,  who  had 
known  Pearse  and  MacDonagh  and  the 
O'Rahilly.  Her  face  was  contorted  with 
sorrow.  For  her,  as  for  so  many  others  in 
the  crowd,  the  death  of  Thomas  Ashe 
was  a  bitter  personal  loss. 

Following  the  hearse  came  a  long  stream 
of  carriages  and  mourning  coaches.  The 
presence  among  them  of  Archbishop 
Walsh's  motor  and  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
carriage  lent  an  odd  touch  of  official  dignity 
to  a  spectacle  which  a  foreigner  might  well 
have  mistaken  for  the  funeral  of  some  fam- 
ous soldier,  rather  than  that  of  a  man  who 
had  been  condemned  as  a  criminal  by  the 
government  of  his  country. 

When  the  last  of  the  carriages  had  gone 
by,  there  began  the  great  procession.  As 
it  passed  I  think  to  any  impartial  observer 
it  must  have  been  apparent  that  it  was 
indeed  the  fine  fleur  of  the  youth  of  Ireland 
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who  were  marching  thus  to  the  graveside 
of  their  dead  comrade.  There  were  con- 
tingents of  volunteers  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  from  Dublin, 
contingents  from  all  the  Dubhn  trade 
unions,  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts,  under- 
graduates of  the  National  University,  Gaelic 
Leaguers  in  their  beautiful  national  dress, 
members  of  the  GaeHc  Athletic  Association 
clubs  carrying  their  hurleys,  a  detachment 
of  the  National  Volunteers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Moore.  Even  the  Dubhn 
Fire  Brigade  went  clanking  by  on  their 
engines,  the  men  in  full  uniform  with  shining 
brass  helmets,  and  all  of  them  wearing 
Sinn  Fein  armlets.  When  I  made  an 
involuntary  exclamation  of  surprise  at  this, 
the  cabby  cut  in  with  "  Sure,  aren't  they 
Irishmen  too  ?  "  One  had  the  impression 
that  every  popular  organisation  in  Dublin 
for  men,  women  or  children  had  sent  its 
representatives,  and  the  number  of  people 
taking  part  in  the  procession  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand. 
Each  group  carried  its  own  standard  with 
the  Republican  colours  either  draped  in 
black  or  marked  with  a  black  cross.  Some 
of  the  flags  were  large  and  imposing  and 
no  doubt  expensive,  others  were  most 
touchingly  ''  home-made."  Near  the 
middle  of  the  procession  there  came  a  little 
band   of   school   children.     They   were   so 
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small  that  their  heads  were  scarcely  visible 
beyond  the  thick  hedge  of  onlookers,  but 
their  leader  carried  a  rough  banner  attached 
to  a  bamboo  rod.  Across  it  had  been 
worked  very  carefully  with  a  needle  and 
black  thread  the  legend  :  ''In  Memory  of 
Thomas  Ashe  who  died  for  Ireland."  The 
procession,  except  when  one  of  the  numerous 
bands  happened  to  be  playing,  was  curiously 
silent ;  and  the  spectators  seldom  made 
any  kind  of  demonstration,  though  there 
was  some  smiling  and  hand-clapping  when 
the  Countess  Markievicz  went  by  in  her 
officer's  uniform.  Rarely  I  suppose  has  a 
great  outburst  of  national  feeling  expressed 
itself  in  a  ceremony  so  dignified,  so  orderly 
and  so  impressive. 

When  the  funeral  cortege  first  appeared, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  afterwards,  I  was 
quite  unable  to  realise  the  full  significance 
of  the  scene  I  was  witnessing.  It  was  not 
until  one  of  the  bands  struck  up  the  ex- 
traordinarily inspiring  ''  Soldier's  Song  " 
that  it  came  over  me  in  a  flash  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Irish  Government  all  these 
people  must  be  ''  criminals,''  just  as  the 
dead  man  was  a  "  criminal  "  !  Technically, 
the  bandsmen  were  breaking  the  law  by 
playing  ''rebel"  melodies.  Hundreds  of 
people  had  been  punished  for  doing  nothing 
more  than  this.  Then  again  I  remembered 
that  the  bearing  of  rifles  by  civiUans  was 
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expressly  forbidden.  I  knew  that  a  con- 
viction on  this  charge  brought  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment ;  and  there 
just  before  my  eyes  was  a  firing 
party,  fully  armed,  with  a  police- 
man gazing  at  them  benevolently  !  Again, 
all  drilling  was  illegal.  Just  as  I  recalled 
this  fact  a  volunteer  officer  blew  a  whistle 
immediately  in  front  of  me  and  a  thousand 
men  stopped  as  one.  Another  short 
whistle,  the  words  "  left,  right,  left  "  and 
the  procession  had  started  again.  Then, 
surely,  the  carrying  of  hurleys  was  pro- 
hibited ?  I  noticed  an  entire  contingent 
go  by,  armed  with  the  forbidden  weapon. 
As  for  the  volunteer  uniform,  Dublin  was 
plastered  with  proclamations  threatening 
pains  and  penalties  to  those  who  might 
have  the  temerity  to  put  it  on.  Yet 
during  the  ninety  minutes  which  the  pro- 
cession took  to  pass,  I  expect  I  saw  very 
nearly  every  volunteer  uniform  which 
exists  in  Ireland.  What  a  situation!  I 
suppose  the  futility  of  Castle  government 
was  never  more  pitilessly  shown  up  than 

it  was  on  that  Sunday 

Near  me  in  the  crowd,  while  the  volun- 
teer contingents  were  marching  by,  I 
noticed  several  private  soldiers  in  khaki, 
watching  the  scene  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression on  their  faces.  They  had  no  doubt 
joined  the  British  army  in  order  to  defend 
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two  sacred  principles,  ''  Freedom  for  small 
nationalities  '*  and  ''  Government  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed/'  What  did  they 
make  of  all  this  business,  I  wonder  ?  They 
had  every  reason  to  look  puzzled,  poor 
fellows.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  this  distracted, 
tortured  world  could  show  anywhere  a  situ- 
ation more  involved  and  illogical,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  grimly  humorous.  It 
seemed  somehow  unreal,  incredible.  Yet 
Ashe's  dead  body  was  real  enough,  and  I 
at  least  had  no  excuse  for  taking  refuge  in 
the  Englishman's  favourite  mental  dug- 
out :    "  It  can't  be  true." 

After  the  last  of  the  funeral  procession 
had  passed  along  its  way  to  Glasnevin  and 
our  car  was  being  backed  clear  of  the  crowd, 
I  found  myself  again  near  the  staff  officer, 
and  a  precious  and  revealing  fragment  of 
conversation  was  wafted  towards  me : 

*'  Oh,  yes,  we  do  just  the  same  in  India," 
he  observed  to  his  companion.  "  We  always 
give  the  natives  a  free  hand  with  their 
religious  rites  !  " 


CHAPTER  IV 
Belfast. 
I. 

For  the  traveller  in  search  of  sharp 
contrasts  no  journey  can  more  safely  be 
recommended  than  that  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast. 

When  he  steps  into  the  train  at  Amiens 
Street  he  soon  leaves  behind  him  the  ancient 
civilization  of  Dublin,  and  is  hurried  by 
the  "  Hmited  mail "  beyond  Drogheda, 
and  through  a  country  whose  commercial 
prosperity  is  increasingly  visible,  till  after 
three  hours  he  catches  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  great  red  mass  of  Belfast,  five  minutes 
before  the  train  slows  down  to  the 
terminus.  Dublin  is  ruinous  ;  but  through 
all  its  squalor  it  maintains  a  certain  style. 
Like  a  down-at-heel  aristocrat,  it  carries 
its  rags  with  an  air  ;  even  its  worst  slums 
have  a  curious  wistful  beauty  and  one  is 
never  far  away  from  some  precious  archi- 
tectural relic  from  the  Age  of  Taste.  In 
Dublin's  intellectual  life  there  are  many 
absurdities,  meannesses,  vanities  ;  but  at 
least  it  has  an  intellectual  life,  and  its 
standard  is  not  the  money  standard.  And 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  British  Isles,  DubHn 
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is,  perhaps,  the  least  materialistic.  It  has 
never  lost  its  own  soul.  A  certain  strange- 
ness and  mystery  overhang  it ;  it  is  like  a 
crumbling  shrine,  in  which  the  sacred  Lamp 
has  always  been  religiously  tended  by  a 
devout  minority.  To  leave  its  melancholy, 
yet  thrilling  beauty  for  the  repellent 
Northern  town  with  which  it  has  so  succes- 
fuUy  failed  to  compete  in  the  struggle  for 
worldly  riches,  is  a  change  as  startling  as  it 
would  be  to  travel  in  one  day  from  Seville 
to  Seattle ! 

For  a  little  while,  just  before  the  train 
reaches  Belfast,  one  has  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  city  sprawHng,  a  squalid  jumble  of 
chimney  stacks,  factories  and  red-brick 
slums,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  lough  which 
is  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  a  line  of  hills. 
As  the  train  draws  into  the  station  the 
slums  can' be  examined  more  closely.  One 
sees  Hnes  of  hopeless  red  brick  dwellings 
thrown  down  by  a  jobbing  builder  at  the 
gates  of  a  factory,  every  house  exactly  Hke 
every  other,  habitable,  but  more  dreary 
than  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  And 
the  "  residential "  suburbs  are  scarcely 
any  better  than  the  slums.  At  one  spot 
I  noticed  half  a  dozen  minute,  derehct  villas 
dumped  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  the 
beginnings  of  an  uncompleted  terrace.  They 
seemed  to  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  in  their 
forlornness. 
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At  the  station,  the  average  Englishman 
who  has  diHgently  read  his  Morning  Post 
will  be  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  to 
find  his  suitcase  raced  for  by  at  least  twenty 
porters,  all  of  military  age  and  physique. 
(The  commercial  travellers  of  the  "  loyal  " 
North  apparently  cannot  be  expected  to 
carry  their  own  bags  when  they  return  from 
spoiling  the  "  Papishes''  in  Dublin  !) 

The  impression  of  unreUeved  gloom,  of 
unmitigated  misery  which  has  already  been 
gained  from  the  window  of  the  railway 
carriage  is  by  no  means  dissipated  when 
one  emerges  from  the  station  and  goes  in 
search  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Belfast. 
I  must  confess  that  I  arrived  in  the  Northern 
capital  with  a  mind  biassed  heavily  in 
favour,  on  general  principles,  of  the  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  town.  An  energetic  re- 
sourceful race  which  devotes  itself  with 
success  to  such  romantic  undertakings  as  the 
building  of  great  ships  compels  respect  and 
encourages  all  kinds  of  hopes.  Its  home, 
one  felt,  would  have  a  certain  native  gran- 
deur— it  would  be  grim,  smoke-laden  no 
doubt,  but  bursting  with  vitality.  I 
thought  of  towns  like  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Leeds — cities  in  which  the 
arts  flourish,  in  which,  for  all  their  grime, 
progress  is  something  more  than  a  name. 
In  a  word,  I  expected  to  discover  in  Belfast 
a  population  of  highly-skilled  artisans  of 
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*'  advanced  ''  views,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
Trade  Union  movement,  a  vigorous  poli- 
tical and  civic  life  expressing  itself  in 
splendid  libraries,  art  galleries  and  other 
inspiring  municipal  enterprises.  I  expected, 
confidently,  to  see  some  signs  of  a  deter- 
mination, on  the  part  of  the  masses  whose 
labour  must  have  built  up  the  vaunted 
wealth  of  the  town,  to  make  their  lives  and 
conditions  less  ignoble  than  those  of  their 
benighted  brethren  in  DubHn.  I  must 
confess  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  aspect  of  its  streets  tells  one 
as  definitely  about  the  atmosphere  of  a 
city  as  the  features  of  a  man's  face  reveal 
his  character  to  the  physiognomist.  And 
the  streets  of  Belfast  are  pathetic  rather 
than  triumphant.  One  would  guess  that 
her  people's  chief  idea  of  happiness  lay 
in  drink,  football  matches,  and  the  hot 
gospel.  Gin  palaces  glorying  in  a  name 
which  one  imagined  was  a  bitter  joke  of  the 
middle  nineteenth  century,  jostle  spirit 
lounges  and  pawnshops  in  its  interminable 
thoroughfares.  The  town  is  neither  grim 
nor  is  it  smoke-laden,  but  to  me  at  least  it 
seemed  mean  with  a  meanness  which  defies 
description.  It  has  the  crudity  and  ugliness 
of  a  place  to  which  wealth  has  come 
a  century  in  advance  of  civilisation. 
All    the  while    I    was    in    Belfast   I   was 
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reminded  of  the  pictures  of  Canadian  and 
Australian  cities  which  sometimes  adorn 
the  waiting  rooms  of  railway  stations. 
I  have  never,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  been  in 
any  of  the  colonies,  but  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that,  if  I  did,  I  should  find  in  their 
principal  cities  many  resemblances  to  Bel- 
fast. Belfast's  solitary  effort  in  the  way 
of  civic  magnificence  reminds  one  of  a 
"  view  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  at  Mon- 
treal ''  seen  on  the  "  movies."  One  has 
the  impression  (in  looking  at  its  City  Hall) 
that  the  civic  authorities  after  a  great 
banquet  and  many  illiterate  speeches,  de- 
cided to  build  themselves  the  largest  and 
most  '*  imposing ''  public  building  that 
money  could  procure.  They  went  about 
their  task  in  a  characteristically  efficient 
and  businesslike  way,  hired  the  best  com- 
mercial architect  they  knew  of,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  monstrous  stone  temple 
to  a  god  made  in  their  own  image,  the  god 
of  the  "  Big  Business  Man.'' 

But  if  the  present  aspect  of  Belfast  is 
depressing  in  the  extreme  to  the  visitor 
from  Dubhn,  no  one  who  explores  its 
gigantic  industrial  enterprises  can  fail  to 
see  the  immense  energy  of  its  people, 
the  crude  ''  character  "  which  they  must 
possess.  Belfast  is  a  city  which  has  yet 
to  find  a  soul.  In  essentials  it  is  of  all 
the   great   cities    in    the    three   kingdoms. 
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perhaps  the  most  backward  and  con- 
servative. If  the  war  has  taught  us  one 
thing  more  than  another  it  is  that  man  can- 
not Uve  by  commercial  enterprise  alone, 
that  money  is  nothing  by  itself,  but  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  has  brought  us 
back,  after  describing  a  very  imposing 
circle,  to  the  ancient  and  non-materialistic 
standard  of  values.  Belfast  is  in  an  ele- 
mentary stage  of  development.  Its  great 
asset  is  the  character  and  energy  of  its 
people,  which  at  the  moment  seem  to  be 
devoted  to  producing  enormous  wealth 
which  they  haven't  the  slightest  idea  how 
to  spend.  The  tragedy  of  Belfast  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  *'self-made  man''  who  labours 
like  a  slave  throughout  his  life  to  amass 
a  great  fortune,  of  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  imagination  to  make  any  use. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  Belfast  is 
a  town  in  which  much  money  is  made 
but  little  spent.  And  outside  the  ship- 
building industry  the  labour  conditions 
are  said  to  compare  unfavourably  even 
with  Dublin.  The  Belfast  labourer  is  only 
just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  strike  ;  and 
perhaps  nowhere  has  the  capitalist  laid  a 
heavier  load  on  men's  backs.  Now  much 
may  be  forgiven  the  capitalist  (as  indeed 
much  may  be  forgiven  the  Despot)  if  he  uses 
his  power  inteUigently,  with  imagination, 
and    with    some    knowledge    of    the    art 
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of  life.  But  in  Belfast  I  could  find  no 
evidence  that  the  employer  has  any  broader 
outlook  than  the  employed.  His  home 
is  scarcely  less  depressing  than  those  of  his 
men,  his  interests  apparently  but  little 
different  from  theirs.  The  only  sign  of 
taste  he  displays  is  in  food  and  wine.  In 
these  he  "  does  himself  well ''  :  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Belfast  res- 
taurants offer  far  more  substantial  cheer 
to  the  traveller  than  do  those  of  Dublin. 
But  apart  from  the  restaurants  there  is 
little  in  the  great  city  that  is  attractive. 
The  Port,  the  great  ship-building  yards  and 
the  factories  have,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  beauty 
of  their  own  ;  the  hard  biting  air  has  a 
certain  agreeable  astringent  effect  after  the 
softness  of  Dublin ;  and  in  the  picture-room 
attached  to  the  municipal  library  there  is  at 
least  one  fine  picture.  i\lso  a  book-lover, 
after  a  vain  search  in  the  chief  streets,  may, 
if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  light  upon  it, 
spend  a  delightful  hour  in  the  old  Smith- 
field  market.  Here  any  conceivable  kind  of 
secondhand  book,  may  with  good  luck  be 
picked  up.  But  on  the  whole,  Belfast 
must  be  labelled,  in  the  phrase  of  Baedeker, 
as  one  of  those  towns  which  "  need  not 
detain  "  the  sightseer.  Its  only  interest 
lies  in  its  people.  What  is  it  they  really 
want,  what  are  they  making  for,  and  what 
will  be  their  future  ? 
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II. 

The  heart  of  the  Ulsterman  is  one  of  the 
darkest  of  dark  forests.  It  is  true  that 
Belfast  plasters  its  various  watchwords 
on  its  vacant  wallspaces :  *'  No  Sur- 
render !  Ulster  stands  firm/'  ''  We  will 
not  have  Home  Rule/'  or  "  Remember 
1690/'  The  sinister  features  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson  are  also  to  be  met  with  staring  at  one 
from  many  of  its  shop  windows  :  but  the 
only  sign  which  I  could  discover  of  that 
famous  loyalty  of  which  the  English  are 
told  so  much  was  in  the  more  than  English 
self-effacement  of  the  police  force.  (The 
contrast  with  Dublin  in  this  respect  was 
startling.)  There  were  indeed  plenty  of 
evidences  of  Commerce  at  high  pressure, 
of  immense  industrial  effort  to  supply  the 
needs  of  those  two  insatiable  and  well- 
paying  customers,  the  British  naval  and 
military  forces.  Money  is  flowing  to  Bel- 
fast as  the  result  of  the  war  in  a  constantly 
growing  stream :  another  contrast  with 
Dublin.  At  the  same  time  her  non-military 
industries  are  obviously  not  starved  of  men 
and  there  is  abundant  ocular  evidence  that 
her  youth  has  been  no  readier  to  join  the 
army  than  the  youth  of  Dublin. 

With  the  idea  that  it  might  throw  valu- 
able light  on  the  problem  of  the  Ulster 
point  of  view,   I  purchased  in  a  shop  a 
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penny  pamphlet  called  ''  The  Spirit  of  the 
Province/'  reprinted  by  kind  permission 
of  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post.  I 
devoured  it  greedily,  for  it  contains  a 
thousand  and  one  gems  of  Ulster  thought 
which  I  trust  the  historian  of  the  future 
will  not  let  die.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
statement  which  appears  on  the  first  page. 
''  She  has  sent  her  sons  to  fight  in  every 
theatre  of  the  war;  in  numbers  which  far 
exceed  the  combined  total  of  the  three 
other  provinces.''  It  seems  curious  that 
people  can  still  be  found  who  can  swallow 
this  incredible  assertion.  However,  the 
pamphlet  improves  as  it  continues.  "  For 
two  years  the  people  of  Ulster  had  poured 
out  their  money  and  energies  like  water, 
had  given  up  their  leisure,  and  had  con- 
verted themselves  from  helpless  civilians 
into  well-trained  and  disciplined  soldiers, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  change  that 
was  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Westminster  to  an  Irish  and  anti-British 
ParHament  in  DubHn."  Naturally  we  ask 
why  these  fanatical  Imperialists  should  not 
demand  closer  incorporation  with  England 
and  Scotland  and  an  extension  of  the 
Military  Service  Act  to  their  province,  if 
they  won't  accept  either  the  Home  Rule 
settlement  on  the  Statute  Book  or  any 
other.     But  although  they  were  the  first 
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to  introduce  into  modern  Ireland  the  idea 
of  armed  resistance,  the  first  (through 
Sir  Edward  Carson)  to  apply  to  Germany 
for  aid  and  to  declare  that  they  would 
rather  be  ruled  by  the  Kaiser  than  by  a 
Dublin  Pariiament  in  which  they  would 
be  more  than  adequately  represented,  the 
first  to  suborn  the  allegiance  of  the  British 
Army  to  serve  their  own  ends — they  never- 
theless fight  shy  of  the  Imperial  obligations 
which  these  acts  entail.  The  principal 
sacrifice  they  have  made  in  the  "  Great 
War  to  End  War  *'  is  to  invest  some  of  the 
vast  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  them 
because  of  it  in  the  best  of  all  gilt-edged 
securities,  the  War  Loan.  The  writer  of 
the  pamphlet  sums  up  his  panegyric 
on  the  Ulsterman  with  the  following 
burning  words  :  "  With  this  calm,  strong 
and  practical  people  it  is  efiiciency,  and 
efficiency  only  that  counts.  They  do  not 
believe  in  human  equality.  They  are  con- 
tent that  some  should  rule  and  others 
serve.'*  It  is  a  consolation  to  remember 
that  the  Prussians,  to  whom  the  above 
description  applies  exactly,  and  who,  after 
the  people  of  Ulster,  are  perhaps  the  most 
materialistic  in  the  world,  have  neverthe- 
less made  important  contributions  to  Art, 
while  their  social  democrats  are  among  the 
liveliest  in  Europe.  The  Ulster  atmosphere 
will  surely,  sooner  or  later,  breed  in  the 
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chosen  individual  a  passion  of  revolt  which 
in  conjunction  with  the  active  northern 
temperament  should  carry  a  man  of  poetic 
equipment  very  far.  Make  man's  sur- 
roundings as  hideous  as  you  can,  hide 
from  him  beauty  and  religion,  and  in  that 
desert  will  spring  in  due  course  a  flower 
so  exquisite  that  the  whole  world  will  be 
charmed  by  it.  Belfast  may  yet  secure 
itself  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  not  by  its  shipbuilding  yards, 
its  sweated  industries  or  its  adherence  to  a 
rehgion  with  the  shortest  Credo  in  the 
world  ("To  Hell  with  the  Pope"),  but 
simply  by  the  fact  that  some  great  poet 
or  painter  starved  in  its  streets  and  immor- 
tahsed  by  his  art,  their  pathos,  and  their 
humanity. 

The  majority  of  the  Irish  people  form,  as  I 
have  already  maintained,  perhaps  the  least 
materialistic  race  in  western  Europe.  There 
is  almost  as  great  a  contrast  between  them 
and  the  Ulster  Orangemen  as  there  is  say, 
between  Englishmen  and  Hindus.  Yet  some- 
thing in  the  very  crudity  of  Belfast  material- 
ism makes  one  feel  that  the  North  is  more 
likely  to  produce  a  great  Irish  poet  than  any 
other  part  of  Ireland.  The  ''native  '*  Irish- 
man is  intensely  poetic,  and  takes  naturally 
to  verse-writing,  for  the  mists  and  twilights 
of  his  rain-sodden  landscape  have  got  into 
his    brain,    weaving    their    spells.     Every 
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"  Southern  and  Western/'  if  one  may 
generalise,  is  potentially  a  minor  poet ;  but 
the  exceptional  Irish  poet  of  the  future, 
dowered  with  the  loneliness  of  genius,  is, 
I  think,  far  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
North. 


III. 


Coming  back  to  Dublin,  I  do  not,  I  must 
confess,  believe  that  Ulster  will  be  able 
for  very  long  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  The  stronghold  of  the 
stalwarts  is  being  attacked  stealthily  from 
within.  The  working  men  are  no  longer 
quite  so  content  that  "  some  should  rule 
and  others  serve,''  for  a  wage  which  is 
often  insufficient  to  feed  either  themselves 
or  their  families.  Roman  CathoHcism  is 
making  converts,  so  is  Sinn  Fein.  The 
Arts,  with  their  penetrative,  unifying  in- 
fluence are  sprouting  in  its  unconquered 
soil.  (The  Ulster  players,  for  example,  come 
regularly  to  Dublin  and  invariably  earn  the 
applause  of  crowded  houses.)  Every  subtle 
influence  makes  for  unity  ;  and  while  the 
Ulsterman  bellows  thunderously  ''  we  won't 
have  ut,"  a  little  bird  is  whispering  all  the 
time  in  his  ear  "  we  will."  Carson  and 
Carsonism  are  finite  things.  Carson  can 
never  (thank  God)  have  a  successor.  Ulster 
has    many    qualities     which    are     vitally 
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necessary  to  an  Irish  Commonwealth  and 
Belfast  can  teach  a  great  deal  to  Dublin. 
But  there  is  much  more  that  Dublin  can 
teach  Belfast.  In  the  art  of  living,  in  that 
greatest  science  of  all,  the  Science  of  the 
Soul,  the  rest  of  Ireland  has  forgotten  more 
than  the  Belfast  men  are  likely  to  learn  in 
a  century  if  they  keep  to  their  mediaeval 
policy  of  hving  within  a  pale  Uke  a  hostile 
camp  of  colonists. 

The  prospects  for  unity  and  an  unfettered 
national  development  in  Ireland  are  at  least 
better  than  they  were.  The  future  is  hope- 
ful even  if  the  present  seems  to  contain 
only  frustrated  endeavour,  negation  and 
misprison.  But  when  at  last  the  Dawn 
comes,  all  who  love  Ireland  must  pray  that 
it  will  not  be  red  with  blood. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Londonderry. 

I. 

The  temptation  for  a  really  painstaking 
traveller  in  Ireland  to  visit  Londonderry 
is  considerable.  No  well  brought  up 
English  child  can  possibly  fail  to  learn  the 
thnlling  details  of  its  famous  siege,  when  its 
citizens,  firm  in  their  Protestantism  and 
their  devotion  to  William  of  Orange  and 
his  Papal  ally,  slammed  their  doors  in  the 
faces  of  the  besieging  army  and  adopted 
"  No  Surrender  "  as  their  motto.  English 
history  in  its  elementary  form  is  largely  a 
matter  of  catchwords,  and  among  these 
the  Derry  ''  No  Surrender  "  takes  at  least 
as  high  a  place  as ''  Up,  Guards  and  at  'em." 

I  had  heard  a  good  deal,  from  reliable 
sources,  about  the  historical  interest  of 
Derry,  so  that  after  a  certain  amount  of 
unreasonable  procrastination,  I  spurred 
myself  to  adventure.  The  early  hours  of 
a|very  gentle  October  morning  found  me 
at  Amiens  Street  Station  hunting  for  a 
seat  in  the  limited  mail,  which  was  to  take 
me  as  far  as  Portadown.  As  we  passed 
through  Clontarf  the  sun  appeared,  a 
glittering  red  ball  cut  in  two  by  a  bank  of 
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grey  cloud,  making  crimson  the  little  run- 
nels of  water  which  trickled  through  the 
sands  to  the  sea.  (Sunrise  over  Dublin 
Bay  is  a  sight  not  to  be  missed  by  the 
connoisseur  of  natural  beauties.)  By  the 
time  Howth  Junction  was  reached,  the 
miraculous,  almost  instantaneous  trans- 
formation had  been  accomplished.  The 
sun  had  dropped  its  crimson  cloak,  was  up 
and  was  glittering  over  the  edge  of  the 
world,  dazzling  the  eyes  and  battling  with 
the  soft  white  mists  which  clung  about  the 
sea  and  about  the  trees  and  meadows.  It 
was  a  glorious  morning  and  a  joy  to  feast 
one's  eyes  on  the  October  foliage  with  its 
deep  browns,  reds  and  vivid  yellows,  and 
on  the  dew-soaked  green  meadows. 

The  mail  train  moves  ''  some,''  and  soon 
after  passing  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  and 
climbing  into  the  hill  country  about  Newry, 
we  ran  into  Portadown,  where  I  had  to 
change  into  the  Derry  train.  From  Porta- 
down to  Omagh,  skirting  the  southern  edge 
of  Lough  Neagh,  we  ran  through  a  country 
of  wide  spaces  and  low  hills,  over  miles  of 
bog-land,  past  quick,  brimming  streams  and 
secret  noiseless  rivers.  For  a  while  the  sun 
went  in  and  all  was  dampness  and  soft  mist 
and  melancholy.  At  Omagh,  a  biggish 
country  town  with  a  large  Cathedral  rising 
from  the  midst  of  it,  we  swung  round  sharply 
and  henceforward  we  followed  the  course  of 
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the  river  Foyle,  watching  it  grow  by  gradual 
stages  until  it  reached  considerable  breadth 
and  importance  below  Strabane.  In  its  earlier 
course  the  river  is  often  a  mere  swirling 
torrent,  which  runs  hterally  down  hill — 
a  dark  mass  of  angry  foaming  water.  But 
from  Strabane  to  Derry  the  river  becomes 
wider  and  more  sedate,  attaining  the  breadth 
of  a  lough  and  having  a  network  of  back- 
waters and  tributaries  on  either  side,  in 
some  of  which  curious  black  yawls  were 
moored  and  seemed  rotting  with  decay. 
I  noticed  great  numbers  of  birds,  chiefly 
ducks,  and  the  whole  district  had  a  curious 
air  of  being  water-logged. 

A  few  more  minutes  and  we  had  reached 
the  "Maiden  City.''  The  traveller's  first 
sight  of  Derry,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  little 
more  attractive  than  his  first  sight  of,  say, 
Oxford.  Several  dirty,  uninviting  streets 
lead  in  different  directions  and  there  seems 
no  more  reason  for  taking  one  than  another. 
I  chose  the  street  which  seemed  most 
popular,  and  followed  a  stream  of  bag- 
laden  fellow  travellers  up  a  hill.  We  came 
to  a  main  thoroughfare  and  passed  under  a 
sham  antique  town  gate  and  were  soon  in 
Derry' s  grande  place.  It  bears  the  surprising 
name  of  "  The  Diamond,"  and  its  principal 
architectural  feature  is  an  emporium, 
modelled  possibly  on  Brixton's  renowned 
Bon  Marche,  and  of  a  hideousness  so  colossal. 
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a  pretentiousness  so  unmitigated,  that  the 
shock  of  envisaging  it,  for  a  visitor  with  a 
weak  heart  and  refined  sensibihties,  might 
easily  prove  fatal.  I  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  Square,  hypnotised  by  it,  bouche 
heante.  My  bag  fell  from  nerveless  fingers, 
opened  in  its  fall  and  scattered  brush  and 
comb  and  pyjamas  without  breaking  the 
spell.  So  our  old  friend  the  ''  big  business 
man  "  had  completed  the  subjugation  even 
of  the  Maiden  City  !  The  Maiden  who  had 
so  heroically  resisted  the  Papish  ravisher, 
had  now  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Belfast  bagman  !  It  was  depressing  .... 
The  hotels  of  the  town  seemed  elusive, 
but  sliding  down  a  precipitous  thoroughfare 
and  emerging  outside  the  famous  wall, 
I  at  last  discovered  two,  one  on  either  side 
of  a  flaring  new  pseudo-Gothic  Guildhall. 
Neither  was  enticing  to  look  at,  so  I  spun  a 
coin  and  followed  Destiny's  directing  finger. 


11. 


Deny  is  admirably  situated  on  a  low 
hill  rising  from  the  County  Donegal  side 
of  the  River  Foyle.  The  course  of  the  old 
walls  can  be  traced  by  following  a  rather 
new-looking  promenade  which  carries  one 
round  the  ramparts  of  the  ancient  city 
in    well   under    an    hour.     Painfully   con- 
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spicuous  notice  boards  label  each  spot  of 
historic  interest,  so  that  even  if  you  are 
too  stingy  to  buy  a  guide  book  you  shall 
not  remain  uninstructed.  The  guns  have 
duplicate  sets  of  notices  telHng  you  their 
age  and  by  whom  or  by  what  body  pre- 
sented to  the  city,  so  that  going  or  coming 
the  facts  shall  be  impressed  upon  you. 
No  one  who  makes  the  walk  round  Derry 
walls  is  permitted  to  forget  the  fact  that 
the  town  was  an  English  colony  and  that 
its  successful  resistance  to  the  besieging 
Irish  natives  was  a  thoroughly  English 
victory.  The  Cathedral  of  Derry,  dedicated 
to  St.  Columb,  was  erected  by  the  city  of 
London  in  1633,  and  is  the  kind  of  solid 
sensible  church  which  you  would  expect 
a  decent  body  of  merchants  to  erect  in  a 
colonial  town.  Its  spire,  a  comparatively 
modern  addition,  is  graceful,  and  the  church 
is  finely  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  city  is  built.  I  explored 
it,  alas,  too  exhaustively,  but  if  the  truth 
must  be  confessed,  the  only  thing  about  it, 
either  inside  or  out,  which  I  recall  with 
pleasure,  was  the  bishop's  leather  seated 
armchair,  a  solid  and  attractive  article  of 
furniture,  and  the  richly  seasoned  timber 
of  the  organ  case.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Irish  Protestant  churches  have  exactly  a 
devotional  atmosphere.  Usually  they  are 
kept  securely  locked  and  one  half  expects 
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to  see  a  notice  hung  over  their  doors  : 
' '  Worshippers  will  be  prosecuted  / '  I  found 
St.  Columb's  Cathedral  open,  but  my  hopes 
of  exploring  it  by  myself  were  soon  shat- 
tered. If  I  had  entered  it  for  silent 
prayer  and  meditation  I  should  certainly 
not  have  been  allowed  to  pray  in  peace.  A 
black  skull  cap  and  verger's  gown  appeared 
from  the  vestry,  and  soon  I  was  hopping 
from  pew  to  pew,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
bam  door  chicken  pursued  by  the  hen- 
wife.  It  was  no  use.  My  agility  was  no 
match  for  the  verger's  science,  and  he  took 
me  neatly  at  the  chancel  gates.  For  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour  my  nose  was  kept 
severely  to  ''  the  objects  of  interest,"  Now  it 
was  a  mural  tablet  to  a  curate  who  died  of 
a  fever  in  the  fifties.  Some  ''  beautiful 
words  "  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Bishop 
Alexander  had  been  graven  on  his  tablet, 
and  I  was  not  permitted  to  escape  till  I 
had  swallowed  them  all  to  the  last  full 
stop.  The  beauty  of  the  modern  stained 
glass  windows,  with  their  exact  cost,  was 
next  impressed  upon  me ;  and  afterwards  I 
was  taken  into  the  new  Chapterhouse  to  see 
the  very  dreariest  collection  of  historical 
rehcs  over  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
feign  an  interest.  Alas,  I  had  not  been  in 
Derry  a  day  before  I  realised  that,  to  my 
mind  at  any  rate,  the  historical  associations 
of  the  town  were  of  a  particularly  arid  and 
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unappealing  kind.  Standing  by  Walker's 
Pillar  I  thought  sadly  of  DubHn,  of  Galway, 
of  the  village  of  Swords  near  Malahide, 
of  Carlingford,  of  Cashel,  of  Holy  Cross — 
places  full  of  glamour  and  beauty,  and  rich 
with  immortal  memories  of  Irish  saints  and 
heroes. 

It  was  not  until  I  gave  up  trying  to  find 
in  Derry  the  things  for  which  I  had  been 
told  to  look,  and  began  questing  in  its 
streets  more  or  less  aimlessly,  but  with  an 
eye  open  for  diversion,  that  I  began  to 
enjoy  myself.  I  am  of  those  who  decline 
to  be  completely  bored  in  a  strange  town. 
To  me,  the  mere  fact  that  I  was  never  in  a 
place  before  is  enough  to  lend  it  a  certain 
charm — the  charm  of  not  knowing  what 
awaits  you  round  the  corner.  Rather  to  my 
disappointment  I  found  the  city  not  rich  in 
good  XVIIth  or  XVIIIth  century  houses. 
The  best  I  noticed  was  the  large  Bishop's 
Palace  which  stands  on  the  street  like  some 
great  coaching  inn,  and  has  a  look  of  dignity 
and  comfort  about  it  which  reminds  one  of 
the  size  of  the  Bishop's  income  in  the  good 
old  days.  But  most  of  the  older  houses 
seemed  meagre,  utilitarian  erections,  with- 
out architectural  pretensions  or  evidences 
of  taste.  Derry  is  not  a  city  to  attract 
the  Georgian  enthusiast. 

I  tramped  religiously  up  and  down  the 
breakneck  streets  and  along  the  quays  by 
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the  riverside,  attracted  by  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  hammerings  and  hangings 
which  came  from  the  graving  docks.  They 
were  refitting  a  big  Hner  of  the  Compagnie 
Transatlantique,  the  Vtlle  d' Arras,  whose 
great  red  hull  seemed  to  dominate  the  yard. 
Further  on,  shipbuilding  was  in  full  pro- 
gress. The  grey  funnel  of  one  of  H.  M. 
ships  could  just  be  discerned  through  the 
network  of  machinery,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  launch  filled  with  sailors  dashed 
across  the  river  from  the  yard  to  the  oppo- 
site bank.  The  whole  scene  had  about  it 
some  of  the  beauty  and  romance  of  a  great 
industry,  and  of  all  I  saw  in  Deny  the 
shipbuilding  yard  certainly  gave  me  most 
pleasure. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  Derry's 
streets  to  a  stranger  from  a  less  crude  world 
is  the  great  number  of  cattle  that  come 
careering  at  you  from  all  directions.  These 
beasts  would  be  pleasant  enough  to  watch 
in  a  Wild  West  Show — entrenched  behind 
a  barbed  wire  entanglement — but  it  makes 
the  mere  townsman  wilt  to  have  wild 
Donegal  cattle  charging  down  upon  him  in 
almost  every  street.  I  will  be  just  and 
say  that  I  noticed  no  casualties. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  visiting  a  new 
town  in  winter  is  the  swift  fall  of  darkness^ 
when  you  are  driven  to  your  hotel.  The 
hostelry  at  which  I  had  alighted  was  not 
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cheering.  I  divided  my  time  between  a  de- 
pressed bar  and  a  melancholy  smoking  room 
with  red  plush  seats.  Here  a  little  group  of 
gentlemen  with  black  coats  and  red  noses 
were  having  wee  drinks  and  discussing  a  de- 
ceased friend.  He  was  '*  the  decentest  man  " 
who  Hved  in  these  parts,  they  declared  after 
the  first  half  pint  of  porter ;  before  they  had 
left  one  another  he  had  become  the  decentest 
man  they  had  any  of  them  ever  met  in 
all  their  lives.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  Ano- 
ther group  consisted  of  a  declasse  gentle- 
man showing  off  to  two  shopkeepers — 
rather  a  nauseating  spectacle.  I  wished 
I  possessed  that  gift  of  ready  small- talk, 
that  expansive  amiability  which  is  needed 
to  make  one  persona  grata  with  "  commer- 
cials.'' From  some  experience  of  country 
hotels  I  could  imagine  the  "  commercial 
room  ''  with  its  bright,  cosy  fire  and  its 
chatty  inmates,  all  energetically  discussing 
trade,  the  war,  and  so  on,  comparing  notes 
about  the  different  towns  "  on  the  road  " 
and  discovering  mutual  acquaintances.  But 
I  knew  there  would  be  no  place  for  me  in 
that  charmed  circle,  so  I  went  out  in  search 
of  a  bar.  In  continental  countries  you  may 
sip  the  flavour  of  a  town  by  going  to  its 
cafe,  just  as  you  sip  the  flavour  of  your 
apiritif,  but  you  cannot  do  this  in  Ireland.  I 
chose  the  largest  and  most  central  bar  I  could 
find,  but  to  no  purpose.   A  group  of  tipplers 
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rather  under  the  weather  sat  round  talking 
in  hiccups  and  conspiratorial  whispers. 
After  they  had  departed  I  was  left  alone 
in  my  corner  and  witnessed  a  domestic 
scene  between  the  pretty  barmaid  and  two 
call  boys  from  the  hotel.  One  of  these 
youths  was  annoyed  about  something  and 
left  fly  at  the  barmaid  such  a  flood  of 
disgusting  obscenity,  in  a  kind  of  Glasgow 
dialect,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  res- 
training myself  from  hurling  the  water- 
bottle  at  his  head.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  a 
stern  moralist,  but  disrespect  to  a  priestess 
of  Bacchus  is  a  crime  which  may  not  be 
condoned.  A  treatise  might  be  written  on 
the  barmaid  ;  and  when  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
has  grown  weary  of  being  a  military  expert 
a  deputation  should  wait  upon  him,  request- 
ing him  to  give  the  matter  his  attention. 
This  charming  and  dignified  class  has  never 
yet,  I  think,  received  its  due.  The  mere  fact 
that  in  the  eighties  the  attractions  of 
the  barmaid  formed  a  recognised  danger 
to  marriageable  sons,  proves  that  even 
then  they  were  of  no  mean  order.  The 
barmaid,  in  perfection,  grows,  I  am  loyal 
•enough  to  believe,  only  in  London.  I 
njight  give  ear  to  evil  reports  of  provincial 
or  alien  products,  never  of  the  London 
examples.  What  dignity,  what  social  ex- 
perience, what  infinite  tact  do  they  not 
possess !      With    exquisitely    dressed    and 
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glistening  golden  hair,  manicured  hands  and 
black  silk-clad  bosoms,  they  preside  over 
the  unruly  drinkers,  delighting  them  by  their 
affability,  quelling  them  by  their  hauteur. 
The  barmaid  indeed  usually  is  very  much 
what  the  Duchess  is  supposed  to  be.  And 
how  few  tributes  are  laid  at  her  feet — an 
occasional  glass  of  port  wine,  and  now  and 
then  a  ten  and  sixpenny  bag  from  Swan 
and  Edgar's  ! 

But  whatever  may  be  the  temptation, 
I  must  not  digress  from  Derry.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  town  who,  I  gather,  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied  within  the  last  two 
generations,  belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer 
class,  and  inhabit  a  congested  but  not 
uninteresting  district,  known  as  the  Bogside. 
A  fine  Catholic  Cathedral  dominates  this 
quarter,  and  what  the  district  lacks  in  social 
distinction  it  makes  up  for  in  good  manners. 
Wherever  I  have  been  in  the  North  it  has 
always  been  possible  to  distinguish  the 
Catholic  shopkeeper.  If  you  ask  for  some- 
thing from  a  member  of  the  '*  grim,  deter- 
mined and  efficient  "  race  which  he  does  not 
happen  to  sell,  he  glares  at  you  with  sus- 
picious resentment  and  says  ''  not  got 
ut."  His  Catholic  confrere,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  turn  out  his  whole  shop 
for  your  benefit,  will  smile  at  you  as  if 
your  visit  gave  him  real  pleasure  (quite 
apart    from    any    mundane  consideration) 
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and  if  you  have  to  go  out  without 
buying  anything,  and  apologise  for  any 
trouble  you  may  have  given,  will  remark 
that  you  are  *'  as  welcome  as  the  flowers 
in  May "  !  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
of  those  who  Hke  people  who  wear  their 
good  hearts  on  their  sleeves  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  concealed  deficiencies. 
I  never  could  appreciate  the  "  rugged " 
type  who  are  credited  with  having  a  sterUng 
interior  and  a  great  capacity  for  friendship 
"  when  you  get  to  know  them/'  I  never 
feel  the  shghtest  desire  to  get  to  know  them, 
even  if  the  casual  purchase  of  an  evening 
paper  or  a  packet  of  cigarettes  were  to 
give  me  the  opportunity. 


III. 


I  find  myself  at  variance  with  the  author 
of  Mr.  Waddington's  admirable  guide  to 
the  City  of  Londonderry.  He  prefaces  his 
remarks  by  quoting  a  poem  called  "  The 
Maiden  City,*'  by  one  Charlotte  Elizabeth  : 

''  Where  Foyle  his  swelling  waters 
Rolls  northward  to  the  main, 
Here,  Queen  of  Erin's  daughters. 
Fair   Deny   fixed   her   reign,"     etc. 

This  leaves  me  cold.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  Derry  should  be  described,  even  in  a 
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poem,  as  the  "  Queen  of  Erin's  Daughters." 
With  Mr.  Waddington's  opening  sentences 
I  am  in  direct  disagreement.  "  London- 
derry/' he  writes,  ''  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
city  in  Ireland,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
the  most  interesting  in  the  United  King- 
dom.'' One  thinks  dizzily  of  Limerick, 
that  ancient  capital  (which  even  to  the 
mere  connoisseur  of  sieges  has  at  least  as 
much  to  be  said  for  it  as  Derry),  of  Water- 
ford,  of  Glendalough,  of  Cork,  of  half  a 
dozen  other  places  in  Ireland  alone  with 
which,  for  '*  interest "  Derry  cannot 
possibly  compete.  Our  author  continues  : 
''  It  is  not  alone  that  Derry  twice  repelled 
the  invader,  and  won  for  herself  the  proud 
title  of  The  Maiden  City,  but  that,  most 
important  for  the  tourist  to  know,  the 
place  teems  with  relics  of  the  past,  which, 
even  if  her  history  had  not  been  written 
by  a  Macaulay  or  a  Witherow,  would  still 
keep  alive  the  glorious  memories  of  well 
nigh  three  conturies  ago.  What,  you  ask, 
are  these  relics  ?  "  This  is  precisely  what 
the  tourist  does  ask.  The  answer  may 
sound  adequate  on  paper,  but  I  trust  the 
amateur  of  places  of  historic  interest  will 
take  warning  by  me  and  not  be  deceived. 
"  I  reply,"  says  Mr.  Waddington,  "  that 
amongst  others  they  are  first  and  foremost 
the  old  grey  walls  themselves,  perfect  as 
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when  from  their  ramparts  defiance  was 
hurled  in  the  face  of  the  RoyaHsts  in 
1648,  and  again  in  the  face  of  the  army  of 
King  James  in  1688/'  The  walls  are  in 
fact  '*  as  good  as  new/*  and  about  as  un- 
inspiring. "  There  on  the  walls/'  con- 
tinues our  author,  "  without  any  trouble 
or  payment,  you  can  see  the  self-same  old 
cannon  without  whose  aid  Deny  must  have 
fallen.  Moreover,  you  have  open  to  your 
inspection  the  ancient  Cathedral  from  the 
tower  of  which  these  cannon  roared  their 
challenges  across  the  river.''  Our  author 
goes  on  to  promise  us  the  sight  of  an  ancient 
bomb,  also  the  hill  from  which  it  was  fired, 
and  the  churchyard  into  which  it  fell. 
He  then  concludes  his  brief  resume  of  the 
objects  of  interest  with  the  remark  that 
"  enough  has  been  written  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  renown  of  Derry  and  enable 
you  to  understand  why  it  is  that  all  who 
have  read  their  History  of  England  and 
many  who  have  not,  love  to  visit  London- 
derry, to  gaze  about  in  wondering  admira- 
tion as  they  make  a  circuit  of  its  walls, 
or  spend  an  hour  within  its  quiet  Cathedral." 
Cest  trop  fort !  I  am  as  prone  as  anybody 
can  be  to  gaze  about  in  '*  wondering 
admiration  "  ;  but  a  few  ugly  old  cannon, 
some  highly  renovated  town  walls,  used  as 
a  pubhc  promenade,  and  plastered  with 
historical   lecturettes;   a  dull   seventeenth 
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century  church  (fancy  spending  an  hour 
in  it !  My  God  !)  partly  used  as  a  local 
museum  and  boasting  an  unexploded  bomb 
as  its  chief  lion,  fail  to  raise  my  temperature 
the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree.  Nor  am  I 
attracted  to  a  city  merely  because  its  history 
has  been  written  ''by  a  Macaulay  or  a 
Witherow/'  I  take  an  unfailing  pleasure 
in  old  houses  of  every  kind,  particularly 
if  they  are  beautiful,  or  if  one  can  recon- 
struct from  them  something  of  the  way  of 
life  of  our  ancestors  ;  I  explore  the  ruined 
abbey  and  the  crumbling  castle  with  just 
as  much  enthusiasm  at  my  present  mature 
age  as  I  did  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  and  I  invari- 
ably respond  with  appropriate  emotions 
when  I  visit  places  connected  with  historical 
personages  of  living  interest.  To  find  the 
seat  where  Dean  Swift  dallied  with  Vanessa, 
to  see  the  room  (if  it  exists)  in  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  slept,  when  a  prisoner 
in  Fotheringay  Castle,  to  go  over  the  home 
of  John  Wilkes  or  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  see  the 
table  at  which  Napoleon  sat  when  he  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Titsit  and  the  quill  pen  which 
he  used  for  that  purpose,  to  visit  the 
house  in  which  Goethe  was  bom  or  to 
sleep  in  Byron's  bedroom  in  some  Venetian 
Palace — all  or  any  of  these  things  would 
produce  in  me  those  soul-throbs  which  Mr. 
Waddington  demands.  But  really,  when 
it  comes    to   relics  of  ''  English  History  " 
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in  a  city  of  Ireland,  one  has  to  draw  the 
line  ! 

There  were  many  things  about  London- 
derry which  made  me  not  regret  my  visit, 
and  the  view  of  the  town  obtainable  from 
the  CarUsle  bridge  makes  a  fine  picture 
to  store  in  one's  memory.  But,  alas,  the 
famous  "  No  Surrender  "  has  degenerated 
now  into  far  too  dreary  a  catchword  to 
have,  for  me  at  any  rate,  a  single  thrill  left 
in  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Galway. 

I. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Ireland  which  I  have 
seen,  Galway  is  infinitely  the  strangest  and 
most  foreign.  It  is  as  definite  in  character 
as  Aries,  as  distinguished  in  its  decayed 
exotic  splendour  as  the  Catalonian  Gerona, 
or  as  Frejus  on  the  Cote  d'Azur.  In  many 
ways  it  resembles  some  crumbUng  city  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  Irish  sky 
which  hangs  over  it,  the  soft  Irish  mist 
that  so  often  wraps  it  round,  and  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  its  people 
combine  to  give  it  a  strongly-marked 
individuality.  Whenever  I  think  of  Gal- 
way I  see  first  of  all  that  curious  mist  out 
of  which  the  outlines  of  the  city  only 
gradually  emerge  in  my  memory. 

The  run  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  from 
sea  to  sea,  across  the  heart  of  Ireland,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  four  hours' 
railway  journey  which  can  be  embarked 
on  from  Dublin.  I  well  remember  the 
July  morning  when  the  train  which  was  to 
carry  me  into  the  unknown  steamed  out 
of  the  Broadstone  station.  I  had  seen 
69 
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nothing  of  Ireland  before  save  only  Dublin 
and  parts  of  County  Wicklow,  and  yet  all 
the  way  as  I  sat  with  my  face  glued  to  the 
window,  the  curious  melancholy  landscape 
seemed  perfectly  famihar.  I  had  already 
created  it  for  myself  in  my  dreams,  and  the 
reality  was  neither  disappointing  nor  un- 
expected. The  sky  was  dark  grey,  occa- 
sionally lowering,  so  that  the  huge  stretches 
of  boggy  moorland  without  tree  or  habi- 
tation or  sign  of  life  save  for  a  few  isolated 
groups  of  turf  cutters,  took  on  an  appear- 
ance of  desolation  and  unfathomable 
mystery  which  I  have  seen  equalled  in  no 
other  country  in  which  I  have  ever 
travelled.  It  was  at  MuUingar  that  I 
saw  my  first  Irish  lake.  Lough  Ennis, 
and  further  on,  at  Athlone,  I  gratified  an 
ambition  of  years'  standing  when  I  crossed 
the  Shannon.  I  have  seen  the  Shannon 
since  at  Limerick  and  at  various  other 
points,  but  I  never  saw  it  look  so 
proud  and  fine  as  at  Athlone,  where  it 
sweeps  down  to  the  city,  brimming  over, 
here  and  there,  into  low,  emerald-green 
meadows. 

The  nature  of  the  landscape  changes  con- 
siderably beyond  Athlone,  and  we  were  soon 
in  the  stony  country  characteristic  of  the 
west.  Ballinasloe  station,  I  noticed,  was 
overflowing  with  soldiers  carrying  fixed 
bayonets  on  their  rifles,  police  inspectors 
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and  R.I.C.  men — an  exhibition  of  '*  firm 
government ''  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by 
some  cattle  drives  which  had  recently  taken 
place.  The  sight  of  the  soldiers  on  Ballina- 
sloe  station  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  a 
book  I  had  been  reading  in  Dublin  before 
I  started  on  my  journey,  called  *'  Ireland 
in  1834,''  t)y  an  Englishman  named  Inglis. 
Mr.  Inglis  had  stayed  some  nights  in 
Ballinasloe  on  his  way  to  Galway,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit,  more  than  80  years 
ago,  the  town  had  also  been  full  of  soldiers 
and  policemen,  for  much  the  same  reason 
that  they  were  there  to-day.  Truly  nothing 
has  changed  in  essentials  in  the  relations 
between  England  and  Ireland  since  the 
Union !  This  is  what  Mr.  Inglis  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  :  "I  was  sorry 
to  find  the  town  stocked  with  miUtary  and 
police  :  there  had  been  some  recent  out- 
rages in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  an  en- 
campment of  troops  from  Athlone  had  been 
formed.  These  outrages,  and  all  the  out- 
rages that  occurred  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
where  I  chanced  to  be,  were  purely  agrarian 
or  the  offspring  of  private  faction,  and  had 
no  connexion  whatsoever  with  politics. 
It  cannot,  however,  admit  of  the  smallest 
doubt,  that  throughout  Ireland  there  is 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry, 
a  feeling  extremely  hostile  to  England  and 
the  English  connexion.     The  sore  feelings 
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of  a  conquered  people  yet  cling  to  the 
descendants  of  the  conquered  ;  there  is  a 
hankering  after  what  thay  deem  their 
rightful  possessions ;  and  an  indistinct 
notion  that  one  day  they  will  have  their 
rights.  I  have  been  assured  by  many  in 
Ireland,  that  not  only  do  these  feelings 
exist,  but  that  a  determination  exists  also  ; 
and  that  a  fitting  time  is  only  waited  for 
in  order  to  show  it/'  Yes,  there  has  been 
one  change.  Since  1834,  *'  the  people " 
have  indeed  shown  their  "  determination," 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  perhaps  even  to 
the  government  at  Westminster. 

With  its  tall  houses,  churches  and  steeples 
rising  up  abruptly  out  of  the  green  plain 
about  two  miles  away  from  the  railway, 
Ballinasloe  looked  not  unlike  some  small 
Flemish  city,  and  I  wished  very  much  that 
I  could  have  left  the  station  in  order  to  ex- 
plore it.  But  after  a  halt  of  about  ten 
minutes  the  train  moved  on  again.  We 
passed  through  Athenry  and  Oranmore, 
and  at  last,  the  mist  growing  thicker 
all  the  while,  we  came  to  a  halt  in  the  great 
bam-like  terminus  of  Gal  way. 


II. 


It  will  be  long  before  I  forget  the  curious 
experience  of  emerging  from   the  station 
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at  Galway  into  the  soft  cotton  wool  mist 
out  of  which  loomed  the  forms  and  faces 
of  a  whole  concourse  of  people  who  had 
assembled  to  watch  the  train  come  in — 
boys  and  girls,  women  and  old  men.  Eyre 
Square,  which  slopes  down  to  the  massive 
hotel  behind  which  the  station  lurks,  en- 
closes a  rather  bare  and  untidy  public 
garden,  decorated  with  an  old  cannon  or 
two  and  a  few  geraniums.  It  is  a  favourite 
meeting  place  of  those  of  the  natives  who 
have  leisure  for  the  free  entertainment  of 
seeing  a  train  come  in. 

A  broken  down  tramcar,  which  looked  as 
if  it  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  scrapped 
and  jobbed  off  as  old  iron,  emerged  from 
the  fog  and  offered  to  take  me  to  Galway's 
erstwhile  fashionable  plage  of  Salthill,  some 
three  miles  off,  but  I  was  far  too  much 
excited  by  the  look  of  Shop  Street,  close  at 
hand,  to  accept  its  invitation.  For  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  Galway  I  think  one 
must  have  contrived  to  retain  a  youthful 
weakness  for  the  romantic.  The  Celtic 
highbrow  is  by  no  means  enamoured  of  its 
history,  which  contains  a  great  deal  too 
much  tiiickling  to  English  rule  ;  and  he 
cannot  forget,  in  looking  at  the  crumbling 
remains  of  its  great  walls,  that  they  were 
erected  as  a  protection  to  the  English  speak- 
ing citizens  against  the  savage  Irishry.  As 
for  the  patriot  who  has  the  welfare  and 
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development  of  his  country  at  heart,  the 
town  is  one  vast  exasperation,  mitigated, 
it  is  true,  by  a  few  rays  of  hope,  but  suffi- 
ciently acute  to  render  impossible  for  him 
any  detached  sense  of  delight  in  exploring  it. 
As  he  broods  over  its  ruins  he  recalls  that 
in  the  XlVth,  XVth,  and  XVIth  centuries 
Galway  was  a  seaport  of  international 
fame,  with  a  very  large  trade  with  Spain. 
The  long  mercantile  and  social  connection 
of  the  town  with  a  country  then  at  her 
hey-day,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  important 
and  most  Catholic  country  in  Europe, 
brought  prosperity  to  Galway,  and  lent  a 
reflection  of  its  splendour  to  her  domestic 
architecture  and  the  habits  of  life  of  her 
people.  Galway  in  those  days  was  a  world 
city.  Then  came  the  turmoil  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  heavy  hand  of 
English  despotism  which  destroyed,  with 
the  cruelty  of  stupidity,  the  prosperity 
which  the  great  Catholic  merchants  had 
built  up.  Cromwell  and  Ginkel  between 
them  substituted  desolation  and  misery  for 
wealth  and  civilization.  The  old  "  tribes 
of  Galway  "  disappeared  as  civic  dignitaries, 
their  great  stone  pallazzi  became  ruinous 
like  the  vast  warehouses  in  which  they  had 
been  used  to  store  their  merchandise. 
The  old  Galway  families,  like  the  Blakes,  the 
ffrenches,  and  the  Martins,  became  land- 
owners instead     of    merchant     venturers. 
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a  change  which  brought  perhaps  more  harm 
to  Galway  than  discomfort  to  themselves. 
The  XVIIIth  century  for  Galway  was  one 
of  a  slow  revival  of  trade,  hampered  by  the 
Penal  Laws.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century  Galway,  like  Limerick,  became  a 
miniature  capital  with  a  sort  of  spurious 
prosperity  which  in  no  way  relieved  the 
misery  of  the  poor.  It  had  a  three  months 
season  during  which  the  rank  and  fashion 
from  the  countryside  came  into  the  town 
for  diversion  and  for  the  sea-bathing  at 
Salthill.  Latocnaye,  a  French  emigre, 
writing  in  1797,  referred  to  the  daily  public 
entertainment  "  which  visitors  attended  in 
full  dress,  half  dress,  or  undress  according 
as  it  was  styled  assembly,  drum,  or  pro- 
menade.'' All  the  well-known  romantic 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  gentleman  of 
fiction,  the  wildness  mixed  with  gene- 
rosity, the  strict  punctilio  of  honour,  the 
hunting,  gaming,  duelling  and  racing, 
flourished  to  exaggeration  in  Galway  during 
this  period,  the  stories  recorded  in  good 
faith  by  historians  being  often  far  more 
humorous  or  amazing  than  the  wildest 
flights  of  Lever's  imagination. 

Before  the  famine  of  1848  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  had  risen  to  about 
40,000  ;  to-day  it  is  Httle  more  than 
13,000.  Indeed  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the   history  of   Galway  has  been    just   as 
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much  one  of  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment as  it  ever  was,  and  the  oppression 
of  EngHsh  trading  interests,  though  ex- 
ercised more  subtly,  has  continued  to 
have  a  blighting  and  disastrous  effect  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Port.  Things,  however, 
are  improving.  The  old  dream  of  making 
Galway  a  port  for  American  traffic  and 
of  establishing  an  Irish  line  of  steamers 
to  ply  between  Galway  and  New  York  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of.  But  the  modern 
history  of  Galway  Harbour  with  its  abortive 
improvement  scheme  and  the  curiously 
unfortunate  steamship  enterprise  of  the 
late  Mr.  Orwell  Lever,  is  not  a  bright  one. 
The  practical  Irish  patriot  of  the  construc- 
tive type  would  find  as  much  to  trouble  him 
as  he  sat  amid  the  ruins  of  a  downfallen 
warehouse  observing  a  wrecked  schooner 
decaying  in  the  mud  of  the  uncompleted 
dock,  as  the  Gaelic  enthusiast  would  have  in 
reading  how,  in  the  great  days  of  the  town, 
it  was  ordained  by  the  Corporation  that 
"  neither  O  ne  Mac "  should  ''  strut  ne 
swagger  '*  through  her  streets.  Galway 
to  be  reaUy  enjoyed  must  be  visited  by  the 
detached  traveller  who  cares  nothing  for 
its  historical  significance,  nor  for  the  old 
political  iniquities  which  it  connnemorates 
but  has  a  healthy  love  of  pirates,  ruined 
castles,  underground  passages,  deserted 
houses,     derelict    ships,     Spanish    looking 
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fishermen  and  foreign  sailors  ;  and  can  still 
remember  Scott  and  Stevenson.  For  the 
individual  who  can  explore  a  ruin  with 
wholehearted  gusto  as  a  ruin,  without 
caring  in  the  least  about  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  Galway  is  a  veritable  fairyland 
enshrining  all  romance  and  making  every 
youthful  dream  come  true  before  his  eyes. 
For  myself,  alas,  I  have  no  claim  to  be 
reckoned  a  highbrow,  and  since  I  am  not 
an  Irishman  it  would  obviously  be  imperti- 
nent for  me  to  attempt  to  pose  as  an  Irish 
patriot.  But  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  love 
of  ancient  cities,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  I  forget  the  thrill  of  eagerness  with 
which  I  began  my  solitary  explorations. 

Leaving  the  main  street.  Shop  Street, 
which  contains  one  of  the  lions  of  the  place 
in  the  shape  of  Lynch's  Castle,  a  stone 
palace  with  a  heavy  dignified  fa9ade, 
elaborately  carved — just  such  a  house  as 
I  have  seen  in  Ragusa,  in  Gerona,  in  Budua, 
in  a  dozen  crumbling  cities  of  the  south — I 
plunged  into  the  side  streets  among  deserted 
mansions,  heaps  of  fallen  stone,  gaping 
walls  and  vast  stone  warehouses.  There 
were  a  hundred  indications  of  vanished 
splendour  ;  houses  with  fine  wide  entries  ; 
arched  gateways  leading  into  a  species 
of  Spanish  patio  ;  here  and  there, 
the  small  sliding  wicket  for  observation 
set  in  some  massive  doorway  :    remains  of 
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grotesque  carvings.  And  living  in  the 
habitable  corners  of  this  jumble  of  decay 
were  the  strangest  people,  the  most ''  foreign 
looking  '*  people  I  had  seen  in  Ireland.  I 
remember  in  one  street  near  the  docks 
passing  a  dark  doorway  before  which  stood 
two  buxom  girls  with  black  shawls  over 
their  shoulders.  One  of  them  played  a 
dance  tune  on  a  concertina  while  the  other 
scanned  the  street  for  sailors.  As  I  passed 
they  smiled  at  me  and  beckoned  me  inside. 
Through  the  doorway  I  could  see  a  long 
room  with  a  sanded  floor  and  a  girl  doing 
a  step  dance  within  it,  a  kind  of  pas  de 
fascination  with  her  hands  on  her  hips. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  scene — with  a 
difference — ^which  one  might  come  upon 
in  the  older  quarters  of  any  Mediterranean 
port.  However,  like  another  St.  Anthony, 
I  resisted  these  temptations  to  dalUance, 
and  hurried  down  the  street  followed  by 
profuse  endearments  and  the  waving  of  a 
well-turned  white  arm.  Luckily  a  party 
of  sailors,  whether  foreigners  or  Aran 
Islanders  I  could  not  tell,  turned  the  corner 
into  the  street  and  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion which  I  had  perhaps  foolishly  dechned. 
For  anybody  who  has  a  passion  for  the 
sea,  for  ships  and  seafaring  men,  Galway 
must  be  a  delight.  I  spent  a  happy  hour 
wandering  round  its  unfinished,  unpros- 
perous  looking  docks.     There  were  only  a 
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few  small  schooners  and  fishing  boats  and 
two  tiny  steamers  berthed  at  the  quays, 
but  out  of  the  ooze  of  the  river  rose  the 
black  rotting  timbers  of  several  old  sailing 
vessels  which  I  longed  to  take  boat 
and  explore.  It  was  impossible  to  guess 
what  one  might  find  in  their  rat-infested 
hulls  ! 

A  stretch  of  crumbling  masonry  and  a 
great  stone  arch  called ''  The  Spanish  Arch  '* 
were  all  the  remains  of  the  town  walls 
which  I  remember  noticing,  but  they  helped 
one  to  reconstruct,  in  imagination,  the 
appearance  of  the  city  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power.  After  exploring  the  more  central 
part  of  the  town,  with  St.  Nicholas  church 
and  the  docks,  I  crossed  the  bridge  to  the 
famous  Irish-speaking  fishing  village  known 
as  the  Claddagh,  which  has  so  long  been 
famous  for  its  ''  types,''  for  the  beauty  of 
its  wrought  gold  wedding  rings  which  are 
handed  down  as  heirlooms  in  each  family, 
for  its  exclusiveness,  and  so  on — a  show 
place  in  short.  The  people  were  interesting 
to  look  at  as  descendants  (if  such  they  are) 
of  the  aboriginal  Irish.  But  I  saw  far  more 
Spanish  looking  people  in  Galway  proper 
than  I  saw  in  the  Claddagh,  though  the 
Claddagh  families  are,  I  believe,  supposed 
to  have  a  certain  Spanish  tinge  in  their 
make-up. 
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III. 

I  remember  that  on  the  occasion  of  my 
first  visit  to  Galway  the  mist  did  not  rise 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.  I  took  the 
tram  to  Salthill  after  luncheon,  and  saw, 
I  think  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  open 
Atlantic.  There  was  not  a  ripple  on  its 
surface,  only  the  faintest,  gentlest  swell. 
I  went  down  on  to  the  rocks  and  climbed 
out  till  the  grayish  water  surrounded  me, 
and  looked  out  towards  America,  as  I  sup- 
pose many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish 
people  have  done  during  the  past  century. 
And  I  suppose  America  is  just  as  much  a 
land  of  illusion  as  anywhere  else,  although 
to  generations  of  the  Irish  peasantry  it  has 
appeared  as  a  sort  of  Promised  Land,  afar 
off,  below  the  western  horizon  ;  and  in 
radiant  visions  born  of  misery  and  hunger 
it  has  mirrored  itself  in  their  minds  as  a 
land  overflowing  with  food  and  drink  and 
dollars  and  ''  dacency.'*  While  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  rock  surrounded  by  some  gallons 
at  least  of  the  great  ocean,  the  mist  began 
rapidly  to  lift.  The  sun  burst  out  and  tried 
to  pretend  it  had  been  on  the  scene  the 
whole  morning.  All  the  ''  Celtic  twiHght  " 
stunt,  with  its  mists  and  mysteries  and  such 
like  paraphernaHa  disappeared  in  ten 
minutes.  The  sun  which  shines  on  all  of 
us   alike — though  not   imparticdly,   for  he 
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shows  much  favouritism  to  certain  coun- 
tries and  climes — banishes  the  vapours  of 
"  nationalism  "  while  exacting  the  homage 
of  humanity.  Seen  by  the  sun's  generous 
illumination  and  washed  over  with  the 
bright  varnish  of  his  radiance,  the  picture 
made  by  Galway  bay,  with  St.  Brendan's 
and  the  other  smaller  islands  lying  in  the 
midst  of  it,  by  Salthill  with  its  curious 
down  at  heel  Regency  air,  certainly  did  not 
lose  in  beauty.  And  the  "  wildness  "  of 
Galway  was  if  anything  more  pronounced 
when  every  detail  of  the  landscape  was 
revealed. 

Leaving  the  sea,  I  struck  inland  over  the 
bare  stony  hill,  till,  reaching  the  highest 
point,  I  was  rewarded  by  an  incomparable 
view  of  Lough  Corrib,  winding  away  below 
me  into  invisibility  and  guarded  by  frown- 
ing mountains.  The  lake  contracts  into  a 
broad  river  about  three  miles  from  Galway, 
which  joins  the  sea,  by  the  Claddagh.  This 
river  Corrib  teems  with  salmon,  and  its 
pleasant  reaches  are  very  popular  with  the 
townspeople  for  boating  expeditions,  boat 
races  and  picnics.  From  where  I  stood  I 
could  see  that  on  the  part  of  the  river 
immediately  below  me  there  was  some  kind 
of  Regatta  in  progress  and  I  hurried  down 
the  hillside  to  get  to  the  river,  in  order  to 
watch  it.  The  direct  route  led  me  across 
the  high  road  and  between  two  vast  stone 
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entrance  pillars  adorned  with  heraldic 
carvings  from  which  the  intervening  gates 
had  long  since  fallen  away.  After  these 
imposing  gates  I  expected  to  come  across  a 
ruinous  XVIIIth  century  chateau.  But 
the  ruins  when  I  came  to  them  by  the  river- 
bank  seemed  more  like  those  of  a  monastery 
than  a  dwelling  house.  (They  may,  of 
course,  have  been  the  ruins  of  a  distillery : 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  tell  when  all  the 
masonry  that  remains  is  clothed  in  ivy). 
Along  the  ruined  walls  nearest  the  water 
sat  a  row  of  men  and  girls  watching  the 
boats.  On  the  opposite  bank,  beautifully 
set  amid  its  woods,  I  noticed  the  shell  of 
Menlough  Castle,  which,  until  it  was  burnt 
down  within  recent  years,  was  the  seat  of 
Sir  Valentine  Blake,  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Galway  families. 

The  walk  back  to  Galway  from  this  point 
along  the  river  side,  was  full  of  interest 
and  charm.  When  it  does  not  happen  to 
be  overcome  with  melancholy  and  mist, 
there  is  a  peculiar  moist  clarity  about  the 
atmosphere  of  the  west  of  Ireland  which  I 
have  never  noticed  anywhere  else.  The 
whole  landscape  looks  on  a  sunny  day  as  if 
it  has  been  freshly  washed  in  dew  ;  not  a 
leaf  is  disfigured  by  a  particle  of  dust. 
On  this  particular  afternoon  everything 
sparkled  and  shone  :  the  river  water  looked 
of  an  almost  crystalline  freshness,  the  grass 
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looked  as  green  as  the  fields  of  Paradise 
itself.  And  all  the  way  on  either  bank  of  the 
Corrib  were  the  inevitable  ruins.  Some  of 
them  were  mere  walls  standing  up  gaunt 
out  of  the  low  meadows,  making  curious 
patterns  against  the  sky  line  ;  others  were 
more  intricate  and  susceptible  of  explora- 
tion. I  remember  one  which  I  cUmbed 
into  with  some  difficulty — for  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  barbed  wire  and  used  as  a  sort 
of  large  fowl-run — which  repaid  investi- 
gation with  a  whole  series  of  dark  stone 
passages,  vaults  and  secret  staircases. 

But  enough  of  ruins  !  How  impatient 
must  Irish  people  get  with  the  foreigners 
who  arrive  and  play  like  schoolboys  among 
their  decayed  dwellings,  churches,  castles 
and  even  among  the  visible  remains  of  their 
throttled  industries.  Irish  people  have 
more  to  do  than  to  sit  brooding  over  their 
ruins  as  the  genteel  lodging  house  keeper 
sits  in  her  back  kitchen  looking  at  the  crest 
on  the  spoons  and  thinking  of  "  the  better 
days.'*  The  heart  of  ancient  Galway  beats 
still,  there  are  men  living  in  Galway  who 
are  determined  that  the  "  better  days " 
shall  be  those  of  the  future  and  that  Galway 
will  yet  become  greater  than  ever  she  was 
in  the  past.  The  good  work  begun  in  the 
first  half  of  the  XlXth  century  by  Father 
Dooley  in  establishing  new  industries  or 
reviving  old  ones  has  taken  root  and  borne 
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fruit.  And  owing  to  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  war,  we  may,  within  a  few  years,  see 
this  ancient  sea-port  take  her  rightful 
place,  the  place  for  which  she  is  uniquely 
fitted  by  her  geographical  position,  in  the 
trans-oceanic  trade  with  America.  History 
has  a  way  of  repeating  itself  with  cities  as 
with  nations. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

COKK. 

The  pleasures  of  going  for  a  ''  bicycling  " 
tour  \vith  Hone  are  varied  and  recondite. 
There  is  the  charm  of  preliminary  dis- 
cussion ;  the  drawing  up  of  notes  and 
diagrams  for  an  imaginary  itinerary,  the 
compilation  of  sketch  maps  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Higher  Criticism  to  the  study 
of  the  Red  Guide.  The  anthologists  of 
trains  meet  in  council.  Many  of  the  best 
trains  are  selected  and  written  down  on 
postcards,  with  annotations  as  to  their 
merits,  their  swiftness,  their  convenience 
or  their  food-bearing  qualities  as  the  case 
may  be.  After  that  the  question  of  bicycles 
is  gone,  into — their  draw-backs,  capacities 
and  future  uses.  Finally,  when  the  moment 
of  starting  arrives,  there  is  the  supreme  joy 
of  losing  all  the  notes  and  diagrams  and 
leaving  everything  to  Fate.  Will  Fate 
ordain  that  Hone  and  his  companion  shall 
meet  somewhere  or  other  within  the  ap- 
pointed territory,  and  carry  out  their  pro- 
gramme ?  Will  Hone  be  discovered  at  last, 
on  some  lonely  roadside,  pushing  his  machine 
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very,  very  slowly  up  an  imperceptible  hill 
and  gazing  over  the  hedgerows  at  a 
distant  vision  of  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan? 
Or  will  he  never  be  discovered  at  all  ?  The 
chances  are  that  (as  in  the  case  I  have  in 
mind)  Fate  will  decline  to  intervene  and  that 
having  sketched  their  itinerary,  the  two 
cylists  will  follow  it  from  different  ends,  start- 
ing on  different  days  ;  and  fail  to  encounter 
one  another  until  both  have  returned  to 
Dublin.  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  having 
gone  for  an  imaginary  bicycle  tour  with 
Hone.  The  experience  gave  me  some  per- 
fect summer  days  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Tipperary,  and  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Cork,  Queenstown,  Cashel,  Holy 
Cross  and  Limerick  which  I  might  not 
otherwise  have  had.  And  when  all  is  said, 
solitude  in  an  unknown  land  has  its  com- 
pensations. The  only  feeling  of  resentment 
that  I  cherish  against  Hone  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  chose  Limerick  Junction, 
of  all  horrible  spots,  as  our  place  of  meeting, 
and  kept  me  there  waiting  for  him  for 
four  or  five  hours.  Perhaps  it  was  my 
own  fault  for  being  so  conscientious.  I 
ought  to  have  given  him  half  an  hour's 
grace,  no  longer,  then  have  gone  on  my 
way  with  conscience  at  ease.  As  it  was  I 
waited  wistfully  in  the  dullest  railway 
station  in  the  British  Isles  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  Didcot)  while  trains  came  and 
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went,  shedding  their  passengers,  not  one 
of  whom  bore  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
most  poetic-looking  individual  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland. 

So  at  last  I  gave  it  up  and  went  to  Cork 
to  dine  and  sleep.  I  arrived  by  night  in  a 
soft  drizzle  and  went  at  once  to  the  only 
hotel  I  knew  by  name.  I  wilJ  not  particu- 
larise the  establishment  further  than  by 
saying  that  it  was  not  a  fortunate  choice. 
It  proved  be  to  an  uncomfortable  and  ill- 
kept  house,  altogether  one  of  the  worst  places 
of  its  kind  I  have  come  across  in  a  tolerably 
wide  experience.  But  I  defy  anyone  to  go 
to  Cork  and  be  depressed,  even  by  a  bad 
hotel.  I  thought  it  one  of  the  gayest, 
most  welcoming  of  foreign  cities  I  was  ever 
in.  It  needed  but  half  a  dozen  big  caf(§s 
on  the  French  model,  each  with  its  or- 
chestra, to  compete  for  sheer  pleasantness 
with  any  French  provincial  town  of  the 
same  size.  It  is  essentially  a  Southern 
town.  Its  vivacity — ^\\^hich  displays  itseH 
equally  in  gusts  of  rioting,  in  the  vivid  life 
of  the  streets,  and  in  the  flowery  disarming 
politeness  of  its  people — ^is  also  thoroughly 
of  the  South,  so  that  those  for  whom 
this  word  brings  a  perfume  to  the  nostrils 
which  makes  them  giddy  with  nostalgia, 
Cork  is  a  city  thoroughly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

There  is  a  prophetic  saying  current  in 
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Dublin  to  the  effect  that  "  Dublin  was, 
Belfast  is,  and  Cork  will  be,''  and  having 
this  in  my  mind  I  travelled  as  soon  as  I  had 
breakfasted,  to  the  riverside,  to  find  the 
beginnings  of  Mr.  Ford's  new  works.  There 
they  were  as  large  as  life,  in  a  field  bordering 
the  Marina  promenade,  between  Cork  and 
Blackrock — imposing,  in  the  extent  of  their 
foundations,  and  giving  ground  for  hope 
that  they  will  soon  inaugurate  an  era  of 
increased  prosperity  for  the  southern 
capital.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  desti- 
tution in  Cork  (just  as  there  is  in  Belfast 
and  Dublin),  but  prone  as  I  am  to 
explore  mean  streets  rather  than  main 
streets,  I  must  confess  that  I  saw  few 
traces  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  its  mean 
streets  have  as  much  of  an  air  about  them, 
and  a  way  with  them,  as  their  more  pros- 
perous neighbours.  The  poorer  women  and 
girls  of  Cork  and  Shandon  are  particularly 
attractive  with  their  frilled  black  shawls 
draped  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
their  fine  easy  walk  ;  and  the  whole  city, 
for  an  Irish  town,  has  a  singularly  clean 
and  trim  appearance. 

The  central  and  oldest  parts  of  Cork 
are  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river 
Lee.  The  two  branches  of  the  Lee  join 
at  the  Custom  House  and  the  river  then 
flows  for  a  mile  or  two  between  the  wooded 
cliffs  of  Tivoli  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
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long  Marina  promenade  on  the  other,  until 
below  Blackrock  Castle  it  opens  out  into 
the    splendid    estuary    of    Cork    harbour. 
The  beauties  of  the  river  Lee  and  of  the 
wooded  hillside  studded  with  pleasant  villas, 
which  rises  from  it  on  the  left — the  suburb 
of  Tivoli — have  been  celebrated  in  great 
quantities  of  execrable  verse  since  the  days 
when   Spenser   found   them   ''  pleasant  '*  ; 
but  they  certainly  deserve  all  the  praise 
which  has   been   lavished   on   them.     The 
Great   Architect   has   laid   out   Cork   with 
more  than  His  usual  taste,  and  Cork  seems 
pleasantly  aware  of  it.     There  is  a  luxu- 
riance about  the  whole  scene  which  after 
the  deserts  of  stone  and  bogland  in  the 
West,   is   very   striking.     The   trees   seem 
greener   and   more    densely    clothed   with 
leaves  than  in  other  places  ;    and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  small  gardens  lurk, 
and  tiny  green  churchyards.     Cork  is  full 
of  agreeable  surprises  for  anyone  who  ex- 
plores   it    aimlessly.     Sheares    Street    and 
Liberty  Street  (perhaps  appropriately  situ- 
ated just  behind  the  Court  House)  indicate 
a  vivid  Nationalist  tradition,  which  a  new 
monument    in    one    of    them    suggests    is 
well-maintained.      These    quarters    are    a 
curious  contrast  to  the  formal  respectability 
of  the  South  Mall.     The  lover  of  Georgian 
architecture  will   find   plenty   of  pleasant 
stately  houses   to   interest   him,   some   as 
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dilapidated  as  those  in  the  poorer  quarters 
of  Dublin,  others  well  kept.  Their  note  is 
one  of  decency  and  comfort  rather  than 
magnificence. 

One  of  the  parts  of  the  city  which  I 
liked  best  was  Shandon,  whose  church  is 
situated  half  way  up  the  steep  hill  on 
the  north  side,  looking  down  on  the  Lee. 
It  stands,  an  island  of  XVIIIth  century 
architecture,  surrounded  by  tall  trees,  and 
the  whole  scene,  observed  from  a  green 
and  shady  corner  of  the  churchyard,  is^ 
for  once  in  a  way,  curiously  English. 
The  architecture  of  the  church  is  not 
remarkable,  but  the  particoloured  tower — 
two  sides  are  built  of  red  stone,  the  other 
two  of  limestone,  and  the  steeple  is  topped 
by  a  glittering  perch  for  a  weather-vane — 
has  a  character  all  its  own.  The  chime  of 
eight  bells  is,  of  course,  world-famous, 
thanks  to  Father  Front's  verses.  Behind 
the  church  is  the  Green  Coat  School,  with 
the  quaint  figures  of  two  school-children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
1750,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 

The  winding  and  precipitous  streets  on 
this  side  of  Cork  are.  very  attractive,  while 
from  the  top  of  Richmond  Hill  and  other 
points  of  vantage  there  is  a  superb  view  of 
the  city  and  river. 

Cork  is  no  less  lucky  in  its  environs  than 
in  its  situation.    All  the  way  to  Queenstown 
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and  Crosshaven  there  are  charming  places 
on  Cork  harbour  easily  accessible  from 
the  city — Passage  West,  Monkstown  and 
Aghada  being  among  the  most  frequented  of 
them.  An  elegant  paddle-wheel  steamer, 
with  very  graceful  lines  and  an  air  of  having 
been  constructed  about  1840,  ferries  passen- 
gers to  and  from  Monkstown  station  to  the 
pier  at  Queenstown.  Queenstown  is  cos- 
mopolitan beyond  any  other  Irish  town  I 
was  ever  in.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  the 
streets  swarmed  with  American  sailors, 
black,  white  and  particoloured.  The 
Filipinos  were  the  most  interesting,  but  the 
excitement  with  which  they  all  hurried 
up  and  down  the  quays  and  in  and  out  of 
the  bars  in  search  of  the  usual  "  attrac- 
tions "  of  the  port  of  call  was  exhilarating 
to  watch.  Not  being  a  reformer,  this 
glimpse  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
under  the  shadow  of  Pugin's  finely  situated 
modem-Gothic  Cathedral,  filled  me  with 
interest.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  have  a  large  number  of  vices  and 
work  them  lightly,  as  foreigners  do,  than 
have  only  one  or  two  and  make  yourself 
a  martyr  to  them.  The  Filipinos,  I  feel 
certain,  wanted  all  they  could  get.  They 
wanted  drink,  girls,  gambling,  music, 
dancing,  ''  movies,''  side-shows,  perhaps 
even  "  plank  steaks  "  (whatever  they  are). 
I  am  quite  sure  they  didn't  get  them  in 
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Queenstown.  I  doubt  if  the}^  managed 
to  digest  the  drinks,  while  the  two  girls  I 
noticed  standing  patiently  outside  a  bar 
in  the  foreign-looking  square,  seemed  to 
have  been  unable  to  attract  any  admirers. 

Queenstown  is  a  delightful  place  in  which 
to  spend  an  idle  afternoon  if  you  are  fond 
of  shipping  and  ''  love  a  sailor/'  The 
harbour  swarms  with  ships  of  all  kinds, 
battleships,  destroyers,  tenders,  steam 
launches,  sailing  vessels,  liners,  indeed  every 
imaginable  form  of  craft.  And  yet  for 
Irish  people  it  must  be  full  of  bitter  memo- 
ries. Millions  of  Irishmen  have  left  their 
native  shores  for  ever  from  Queenstown 
and  tears  innumerable  have  been  shed  upon 
its  quays.  Emotions  have  ghosts,  and  there 
isl  some  emanation  from  intense  sorrow 
which  seems  to  linger  about  the  place  of 
suffering. 

The  beauties  of  the  Cork  district  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  shores  of  Cork 
harbour.  A  little  street  train,  much  like 
those  with  which  travellers  in  France  are 
familiar,  starts  from  a  shed  near  the  modem 
Cathedral  of  St.  Fin  Barre  and  brings 
you,  in  about  half  an  hour,  up  a  green 
umbrageous  valley  by  the  side  of  a  gurgling 
trout  stream,  to  the  ruins  of  Blarney 
Castle.  I  made  this  journey  on  a  Sunday, 
en  route  for  Mallow.  It  was  a  mild,  damp 
day,  depressing  to  anyone  unused  to  the 
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grey  Irish  sky.  But  nothing  seemed  able 
to  depress  the  Corkonians  who  filled  the 
train  to  overflowing.  Their  gaiety  was 
positively  startling,  and  to  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  the  people  in  the  carriage 
was  an  entertainment  in  itself.  At  Blarney, 
which  is  a  small  village  built  in  the  form  of 
a  square — as  though  it  had  aspired  once  to 
be  a  town  and  had  started  off  with  its  grande 
place  but  had  got  no  further — everyone 
trooped  to  the  pubs  and  drank  black 
''  porther  "  with  great  gusto,  but  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  get  anything  to  eat. 
The  hotels  and  "  restaurants ''  had  no 
food  at  all,  nor  did  they  know  of  anyone 
who  had.  But  for  the  fact  that  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  two  buns  in  a  tiny 
shop  I  think  I  would  have  starved.  Whether 
the  food  shortage  was  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, to  ''  food  control,"  or  to  mere  un- 
willingness to  sell,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  richer  or  more  pros- 
perous-looking countryside. 

Fortified  by  the  two  buns  I  explored 
the  ruins  and  climbed  the  famous  tower, 
but  I  must  confess  I  shirked  the  ordeal 
of  **  kissing  the  Blarney  Stone,"  in  spite 
of  repeated  invitations  from  the  two  urchins 
whose  sole  duty  in  hfe  it  appeared  to  be 
to  force  recalcitrant  visitors  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  respect.  I  did  not  find  Blarney 
Castle  exceptionally  interesting   as   castles 
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go,  but  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  keep 
over  the  well-wooded  undulating  country 
is  very  pleasant.  It  must  have  afforded 
moments  of  considerable  self-satisfaction 
to  Cormac  MacCarthy,  surnamed  Laidir 
('*  the  strong  "),  who  built  the  Castle  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  owned  the  land  as  far  as  his  eyes 
could  see.  CromwelFs  forces  besieged  the 
place  two  centuries  later,  under  Ire  ton. 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.'s  "  Guide  to 
Cork  "  (from  which  I  lift  this  information) 
quotes  a  most  amusing  verse  from  a  poem 
describing  the  event,  the  remainder  of  which 
I  have  searched  for  in  vain.  These  lines 
certainly  whet  one's  appetite  : 

"  It  was  now  the  poor  boys  of  the  castle 
looked  over  its  battlement  wall. 

And  they  saw  that  ruffian,  ould  Crom- 
well, a-f ceding  on  powder  and  ball. 

And  the  fellow  that  married  his  daugh- 
ter, a-chawing  grapeshot  in  his  jaw, 

Twas  bould  I-ray-ton  they  called  him, 
and  he  was  his  brother-in-law.*' 

This  is  obviously  the  right  way  to  deal 
with  an  historic  incident  in  order  to  make 
it  actual,  as  indeed  both  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Samuel  Butler  have  made  clear  to  us.  I 
never  could  stomach  that  paralysing  respect 
for  the  merely  dead  with  which  the  history 
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books  are  choked  ;  and  ''  the  fellow  that 
married  his  daughter ''  kept  me  amused 
all  the  way,  as  I  bicycled  along  the  lonely 
road  to  Mallow. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Limerick,  Cashel,  Holy  Cross. 

I. 

I  imagine  the  inhabitants  of  Mallow  would 
be  fiercely  annoyed  to  hear  their  town 
described  as  ''  English-looking/'  but  so 
indeed  it  is.  If  you  lean  over  the  bridge 
and  glance  across  the  lovely  green  meadow^ 
which  intervenes  between  the  river  and  the 
town,  the  scene  suggests  some  gracious 
Hampshire  village  which  no  commotion 
has  disturbed  for  several  centuries.  The 
church  spire  rises  demurely  into  the  clear 
air  from  amid  a  cluster  of  houses,  and 
anyone  arriving  (as  I  did)  on  a  placid  sum- 
mer evening,  would  expect  to  hear  the 
curfew  toll  the  knell  of  parting  day  and 
to  encounter  a  tranquil  procession  of  weary 
ploughmen,  homeward  bound.  The  river 
which  lends  the  prospect  its  particular 
charm  is  the  Blackwater,  famous  for  its 
salmon  fishing,  which  here  flows  a  broad 
and  pleasant  stream  through  a  gracious 
well- wooded  valley.  The  extreme  tran- 
quillity of  Mallow  is,  however  (as  I  was 
soon  to  discover)  more  apparent  than  real. 
Once  in  its  main  street,  which  stretches  in  a 
long  curve  from  the  bridge  to  the  station, 
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one's  illusions  were  rudely  shattered.  I 
seldom  remember  having  seen  so  many 
and  such  huge  policemen  in  so  restricted 
an  area.  Their  black  forms  literally 
swarmed  everywhere.  They  stood  in 
groups  of  six,  marched  up  and  down  in 
twos  and  fours,  made  knots  round  door- 
ways. There  seemed  to  be  at  least  one 
policeman  to  every  two  inhabitants.  I 
discovered  at  dinner  at  Moran's  (let  me 
stop  here  to  praise  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable country  hotels  I  have  yet  encoun- 
tered in  any  part  of  Ireland)  that  recently 
there  had  been  a  harmless  Sinn  Fein  pro- 
cession through  the  town,  composed  of 
boys  and  girls,  most  of  them  under  twenty, 
which  the  police  had  followed  and  broken 
up,  not  without  bloodshed.  Various  ar- 
rests had  been  made,  and  the  culprits 
who  were  guilty  of  having  had  their  heads 
cut  open  had  been  on  trial  that  day  at  the 
courthouse.  This  accounted  for  the  strong 
show  of  "  polls  ''  which  I  had  remarked  on. 
The  maid  at  the  hotel  did  not  seem  to  see 
anything  in  the  least  remarkable  in  the 
whole  occurrence,  a  circumstance  which 
horrified  me  more  than  the  event  itself. 
To  my  mind  nothing  shows  British  rule  in 
Ireland  in  an  uglier  light  than  the  outward 
indifference  of  the  Irish  to  matters  over 
which  one  would  expect  them  to  explode 
with  indignation.     I  remember  discussing 
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a  notorious  outrage  once,  with  a  friend  in 
Dublin.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled 
and  said  ''  You  see,  we're  used  to  it/' 
Everything  in  Ireland  seems  to  bring  one 
back  to  one  dominating  fact,  the  fact  that 
almost  any  spontaneous  expression  of 
national  feeling  by  the  Irish  people  is 
considered  illegal  by  the  Irish  Government 
and  is  liable  to  be  suppressed,  with  a  sort 
of  inefficient  and  spasmodic  ruthlessness 
infinitely  more  galling  than  that  ''  firm 
government  "  which  EngHsh  die-hards  are 
so  fond  of  advocating.  Better  far  the 
fatuous  but  fairly  consistent  brutality 
of  a  die-hard  regime  than  the  existing 
travesty  of  LiberaHsm,  with  its  forcible- 
feeble  poHcy,  its  coquetting  with  such 
principles  as  ''  Government  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed/'  its  flabby  lip-service 
to  the  religion  of  the  future.  The  spectacle 
presented  by  the  speeches  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  in  the  English  parHament  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  the  conduct  of  their  agents 
in  Ireland  on  the  other,  is  scarcely  calculated 
to  make  the  most  loyal  Englishman  very 
proud  of  his  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mallow  is  a  town  which  nature  evidently 
did  not  intend  for  a  scene  of  political 
ferment.  In  spite  of  the  ''  polls  "  and  the 
Sinn  Feiners  its  aspect  is  serenely  gentle 
and  gracious.  A  century  ago  it  was  a 
famous  fashionable  resort  for  the  gentry 
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of  the  neighbourhood,  who  came  to  drink 
the  waters  at  the  new  Spa  House  erected 
by  the  Sir  Denham  Norreys  of  that  time, 
and  the  famous  song  ''  The  Rakes  of 
Mallow  "  contains  a  reflection  of  its  bye- 
gone  gaiety.  Nowadays  the  excitements 
of  Mallow,  other  than  political  excitements, 
are  not  many  ;  and  but  for  its  agreeable 
aspect  and  the  comfort  of  Moran's  Hotel, 
there  is  little  reason  why  anyone  who  does 
not  hunt  or  fish  should  spend  a  night 
there. 

I  departed  from  Mallow  by  an  early  train, 
and  returned  to  Limerick  Junction  in 
order  to  salve  my  conscience  by  having 
yet  another  look  for  Hone.  I  thought  I 
might  perhaps  come  on  him  standing  con- 
templative at  the  far  end  of  the  long  plat- 
form, gazing  at  the  mountains.  (In  reality 
he  was  staying  in  Clare  to  watch  the  election 
of  Mr.  De  Valera,  as  I  discovered  later). 
Not  finding  him  at  Limerick  Junction  I 
thought  he  might  possibly  be  en  route  for 
our  trysting  place  from  Limerick  town,  so, 
with  many  curses  (for  I  detest  bicycling) 
I  lifted  out  my  machine,  and  pushed  along 
by  the  very  worst  road  I  can  remember, 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  him.  I  had  not 
gone  very  far  from  the  station  when — I 
believe  it  was  in  a  village  called  Oola — I 
came  on  a  large  co-operative  creamery,  com- 
plete with   chimney-stack,  machinery  and 
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all  the  latest  improvements,  and  actually 
working  at  full  blast.  I  nearly  fell  ofi 
my  bicycle  with  surprise.  Somehow  I 
had  never  realised  before  that  anything  of 
this  kind  really  happened.  I  imagined  it 
was  all  a  beautiful  dream  indulged  in  over 
the  tea  cups  at  the  Plunkett  House,  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  Gaelic  legends,  the  sport 
of  fairy  co-operators.  But  the  sight  of 
that  solid  chimney-stack  dispelled  all  these 
illusions,  and  like  Saul  on  the  road  to  Tarsus, 
I  was  stricken  on  the  road  to  Limerick  by 
the  fierce  light  of  conversion.  I  am  glad  I 
was  not  converted  before,  for  one  needs  for 
a  year  or  two  to  be  immersed  in  the  arid  poli- 
tical controversies,  rancours  and  hatreds 
which  convulse  this  unhappy  country, 
in  order  to  realise  the  immense  value  of  the 
constructive  work  for  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land which  is  done  by  a  non-party  organ- 
isation like  the  LA.O.S.  Such  a  movement 
is  based  on  sure  and  stable  foundations, 
and  its  results  are  concrete.  Whatever 
else  may  happen,  the  LA.O.S.  works  un- 
remittingly for  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  no 
conceivable  political  situation  can  invalidate 
its  endeavours  or  wipe  out  what  it  has 
accomplished.  To  have  conceived  such  an 
undertaking,  to  have  chosen  the  most  able 
men  available  for  carrying  it  out,  to  have 
contrived  a  wa}/  of  making  permanent  use 
of  their  services,  argues   a   mind   of   rare 
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insight  and  detachment,  and  a  devotion 
to  the  national  cause  untainted  by  any 
selfish  motive.  If  anything  could  bring 
success  to  a  Convention  which  to  the 
ordinary  observer  seems  grotesquely  un- 
representative of  the  Irish  people  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  few  Irishmen  of  distinction  who  is 
definitely  au  dessiis  de  la  melee.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  the  founder  of  the  I.A.O.S., 
may  be  no  poHtician,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  very  few  Irish  politicians  have  done 
as  much  as  he  for  Ireland.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  just  to  say  that  almost 
alone  among  his  countrymen,  he  possesses 
the  statesman's  habit  of  mind,  capacity 
for  taking  broad  views  and  for  envisaging 
the  future. 

There  is  no  convert  so  enthusiastic  as  the 
belated  convert.  Long  before  I  reached 
Limerick  I  had  forgotten  all  about  Hone 
and  was  pushing  my  rattling  bicycle  along 
over  the  bumpy  roads  in  a  positive  ecstacy 
of  excitement,  dreaming  of  a  network 
of  co-operative  creameries — each  complete 
with  chimney-stack—  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  co-operative  commonwealth,  and 
of  the  future  of  Democracy  in  that  new 
Europe  which  seems  so  far  off  but  is  really 
so  close  at  hand.  The  co-operative  move- 
ment is  clearly  on  the  side  of  "  to-morrow." 
It    works    not    only    to   increase    material 
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prosperity,  to  produce  ''  better  business,*' 
but  also  (and  this  perhaps  is  its  most  valu- 
able side)  to  prepare  men's  minds  and  make 
them  ready  for  the  changes  which  are 
coming. 

When  I  reached  Limerick,  having  by 
this  time  accumulated  three  punctures, 
the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  a  wall  bearing 
the  shining  message  in  white  paint :  ''  Vote 
for  De  Valera,  the  Dublin  Hero/'  It  was 
the  day  of  the  election,  and  the  town  was  in 
a  ferment  of  excitement.  The  steep  cen- 
tral street  leading  down  to  the  river — 
William  Street — was  crowded  with  people 
and  vehicles.  Ford  cars  covered  with  dust 
and  filled  to  overflowing  with  gesticulating 
young  men,  dashed  here  and  there.  Limerick 
is  a  difficult  city  to  realise  until  you  have 
traversed  it  as  far  as  the  Shannon  and 
crossed  the  Sarsfield  Bridge.  From  the 
other  side  of  the  river  you  can  get  a  good 
idea  of  its  extent.  Looking  up  the  river 
to  the  Thomond  bridge  you  can  see  King 
John's  Castle,  the  Cathedral  and  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  town — Enghshtown  and  Irish- 
town,  with  their  picturesque  but  squalid 
and  dilapidated  old  houses.  Looking  down 
the  river  from  the  bridge  the  elegant 
eighteenth  century  quarter  of  Newtown- 
Pery  can  be  distinguished,  and,  further 
down  still,  the  docks  and  shipping.  Lime- 
rick has  curiously  the  air  of  a  capital  city. 
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which  no  doubt  it  was  during  some  portion 
of  its  history.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
Hke  Galway,  the  neighbouring  gentry  had 
town  houses  in  Limerick  to  which  they 
used  to  come  every  year  for  the  Season, 
and  the  Hfe  of  the  place  must  have  been 
very  pleasant.  I  should  imagine  it  is  so  still, 
for  even  to  a  casual  visitor  the  people  in 
its  streets  are  noticeably  well-favoured, 
with  the  most  lively  and  agreeable  ex- 
pressions. The  squalid  quarters  of  Lime- 
rick are  much  more  terrible  than  the 
corresponding  quarters  in  Cork  ;  I  noticed 
many  more  ruinous  houses,  and  the  extreme 
poverty  of  a  section  of  the  inhabitants  was 
much  more  in  evidence.  Yet  Limerick  has 
a  number  of  prosperous  industries,  among 
which  the  making  of  Limerick  lace,  so  long 
famous  throughout  Europe,  now  once  again 
takes  an  important  place. 

I  found  Limerick  one  of  those  towns  which, 
though  from  the  point  of  view  of  Baedeker 
containing  "  little  of  historic  interest,"  have 
nevertheless  contrived  to  preserve  a  thou- 
sand memories  of  the  past.  The  city  of  the 
violated  treaty  has  had  perhaps  a  more  in- 
teresting history  than  any  other  city  in 
Ireland.  Its  two  sieges  were  infinitely  more 
glorious  than  the  more  famous  sieges  of 
Derry,  and  personally  I  find  it  much  easier 
to  be  interested  in  Sarsfield  than  in  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Walker.     Limerick  is  still  a 
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strong  centre  of  Nationalist  feeling,  as  how 
could  it  not  be  ?  There  is  a  genius  of  place, 
and  no  city  in  Ireland  can  be  haunted  by 
nobler  or  more  inspiring  ghosts. 


IL 


I  did  not,  of  course,  find  Hone  in  Lime- 
rick, so  I  finally  gave  up  bothering  about 
him  and  decided  to  return  by  train  to 
DubHn,  sleeping  en  route  at  some  little 
town  that  happened  to  take  my  fancy.  At 
Goold's  Cross,  a  station  not  far  from 
Limerick  Junction,  I  happened  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  and  there  saw  in  the  blue 
distance  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  miniature  Mont  St.  Michel. 
It  was  Cashel.  I  leapt  out  of  the  carriage 
and  was  just  able  to  retrieve  my  bicycle 
from  the  guard's  van  before  the  train  began 
to  move.  There  are  moments  when  the 
ordinary  push-bike  seems  possessed  of  devils 
and  becomes  more  obstinate  than  any  mule. 
I  cannot  remember  a  more  wearisome  and 
exasperating  bicycle  ride  than  that  six 
miles  from  Goold's  cross.  All  the  way  I 
was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  reach  my 
destination,  as  well  I  might  be,  for  I  have 
seen  few  historical  monuments  more  strik- 
ingly situated,  more  venerable  and  lovely, 
than   the   group   of  buildings   which  ulti- 
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mately  revealed  themselves  standing  silent 
in  the  clear  evening  light  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  as  I  turned  the  last  comer  of 
the  long  road. 

Cashel  itself  is  a  sleepy  town,  containing 
a  small  XlXth  century  cathedral  full  of 
pitch  pine  pews  and  smugness  ;  a  lovely 
XVIIIth  century  Deanery  (or  Bishop's 
palace  ?)  set  amid  rich  old  gardens,  and 
several  other  comfortable  old  houses.  I 
imagine  that  outwardly  it  has  changed  but 
little  during  the  past  hundred  years,  though 
its  population  has  greatly  declined.  It  re- 
minded me  very  much  of  some  small  French 
cathedral  city  off  the  beaten  track,  as  for 
example  Laon.  Unlike  so  many  Irish 
towns,  its  appearance  suggested  that  all 
its  inhabitants  lived  in  reasonable  comfort, 
which  is  not  perhaps  unnatural,  seeing 
that  the  place  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  Europe.  But  the  interest 
of  Cashel  centres  in  its  Rock,  which  I 
hastened  to  explore  as  soon  as  I  had  de- 
posited my  bicycle  at  the  nearest  inn.  The 
hill  is  170  feet  high,  formed  of  limestone, 
and  rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding 
plain.  Its  summit  is  occupied  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  very  fine  Xlllth  century  fortified 
cathedral,  with  a  round  tower,  about  90  feet 
high,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  transept 
(communicating  with  it  by  a  passage) ;  and 
that  world  famous  gem  of  Norman-Irish 
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architecture,  Cormac's  Chapel.  CasheFs 
historical  importance  dates  much  further 
back  than  the  foundation  of  its  Cathedral. 
In  the  very  dawn  of  Irish  history  it  was  a 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  Munster.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Aengus  a  synod  was  held 
here  by  St.  Patrick,  St.  Ailbe  and  St. 
Declan  ;  and  after  his  conversion  by  St. 
Patrick,  King  Aengus  is  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  first  Christian  church  on  the 
Rock  of  Cashel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Xth  century 
King  Brian  Boru  greatly  developed  its 
fortifications.  Henry  II.  of  England,  during 
his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1172,  received  at 
Cashel  the  homage  of  the  Kings  of  Munster 
and  of  other  southern  princes. 

The  history  of  the  Cathedral  is  as  full 
of  interest  as  the  fabric  itself,  and  I  spent 
an  entertaining  half  hour  with  the  talkative 
and  erudite  caretaker,  who  keeps  guard 
over  the  ruins  for  the  nation,  Hstening  to 
his  recital  of  the  events  connected  with  it. 
One  story  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  humour  in  it.  The  cathedral  was  burnt 
in  1495  by  the  famous  Gerald,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  because  he  imagined  (wrongly) 
that  Archbishop  Creagh  was  inside  it 
engaged  in  his  devotions.  When  arraigned 
before  Henry  Vllth,  with  the  Archbishop 
for  his  chief  accuser.  Earl  Gerald  remarked, 
with  a  disarming  frankness,  that  he  never 
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would  have  done  it  but  that  he  thought 
the  Archbishop  was  within  !  It  is  good 
to  learn  that  he  was  suitably  rewarded 
by  being  promptly  restored  to  his 
honours  and  made  the  King's  Deputy  in 
Ireland. 

A  much  more  tragic  occurrence  was  the 
siege  of  the  Cathedral  and  fortress  by  Lord 
Inchiquin  in  1647.  The  place  was  stormed, 
and  the  refugees,  including  twenty  priests 
and  a  number  of  women  and  children,  were 
put  to  the  sword. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  actual 
fabric  of  Cashel  Cathedral,  more  savage 
than  either  the  Earl  of  Kildare  or  Lord 
Inchiquin,  seems  to  have  been  the  eigh- 
teenth century  Archbishop  Price,  who  was 
responsible  for  divine  service  ceasing  to 
be  performed  in  it.  '*  Divine  ser\dce  con- 
tinued to  be  performed  there  until  the 
Gothic  reign  of  Archbishop  Price,  who 
unroofed  the  choir,  and  commenced  the 
CromwelHan  mode  of  beautifying  a  country 
by  converting  its  noblest  structures  into 
picturesque  ruins." 

Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Cathedral,  was  built  by  Cormac 
MacCarthy,  King  of  Munster  and  dates 
from  1 134.  It  looks  so  solid,  with  its 
groined  stone  roof  and  immensely  thick 
walls,  that  one  feels  that  nothing  but  an 
earthquake  could  destroy  it.     But  for  all  its 
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solidity  the  details  of  its  decorations,  particu- 
larly the  north  and  south  doorways  of  the 
nave  and  the  chancel  arch,  are  exceptionally 
rich  and  elaborate.  Cormac's  Chapel  is, 
of  alj  the  buildings  under  his  care,  the  one 
about  which  the  Guide's  erudition  is  most 
profound.  I  was  too  tired  to  concentrate  ; 
my  attention  began  to  wander,  and  after 
ten  minutes  I  slipped  away  and  began 
exploring  the  stone  passages  which  lead  all 
round  the  Cathedral  and  into  all  kinds  of  un- 
expected rooms  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls.  The  journey  round  the  Cathedral 
by  these  passages  is  not  without  a  spice  of 
danger  for  people  who  are  afflicted  with 
giddiness,  since  at  several  points  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you  falling  into  the 
nave  and  breaking  your  neck.  But  the 
view  from  the  highest  point  on  the  Cathedral 
buildings  which  could  be  reached  by  clam- 
bering up  stone  staircases,  well  repaid  one 
for  the  effort.  It  was  near  sunset,  and 
the  evening  was  clear  and  translucent  and 
extraordinarily  still.  Far  to  the  south 
were  the  blue  heights  of  the  Galtee  Moun- 
tains, with  the  hills  about  Clonmel  to  the 
east  of  them.  Northwards,  beyond  Thurles 
could  be  discerned  the  curious  outline  of 
the  DeviFs  Bit  mountain.  Immediately 
beneath  me,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rock,  lay 
the  ruin  of  Hore  Abbey  half  imbedded  in 
the  rich  fields.     To  the  left  lay  the  sleepy 
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town  of  Cashel,  with  the  blue  smoke  rising 
up  from  its  chimneys  into  the  still  air. 
And  on  every  side,  right  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  stretched  the  richest 
lands  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Ireland, 
''  a  country  fertile  as  cupidity  could  desire 
and  diversified  by  gentle  undulations." 
Whatever  else  the  monks  may  have  under- 
stood, they  were  certainly  good  judges  of 
a  site. 


III. 


As  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  hotel, 
a  curious  and  strikingly  unexpected  adven- 
ture befell  me.  I  encountered  on  the  road 
a  very  elegant  young  man  dressed  in  Gaelic 
costume — kilt,  tara  brooch,  blackthorn  stick, 
worsted  stockings,  bare  head,  all  complete. 
We  looked  at  one  another  and  he  wished 
me  a  good  evening,  I  suppose  in  Gaelic.  I 
replied,  after  a  pause,  in  my  very  indifferent 
French,  which  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Then,  taking  another 
look  at  him,  my  suspicions  were  suddenly 
aroused.  I  have  been  long  enough  in 
Ireland  to  spot  the  true  Gael  when  I  see 
him,  and  I  am  also  fairly  quick  at  detecting 
the  Oxonian  beneath  the  most  elaborate 
camouflage.  I  couldn't  resist  telling  my 
friendly  Gael  that  I  believed  he  was  no  more 
Irish  than  I  was.     With  a  faint  and  very 
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becoming  blush  he  admitted  the  impeach- 
ment, justifying  himself  by  saying  that 
Gaelic  was  the  only  language  worth  talking 
in  the  modern  world,  Ireland  the  only 
country  left  in  Europe  that  was  fit  to  live 
in.  With  the  last  observation  I  agreed 
heartily.  I  then  discovered  that  he  was 
staying  the  night  at  the  same  inn  as  myself, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of 
having  a  diverting  companion  with  whom 
to  spend  the  evening.  We  spent,  indeed, 
half  the  night  discussing  our  friends  in 
Dublin,  the  Convention,  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
His  admiration  for  Madame  Markievicz 
was  tempered  with  regret  for  her  obsession 
with  flags  and  guns,  and  her  apparent  delight 
in  them  for  their  own  sakes.  (Here  we  dis- 
agreed, for  I  was  convinced  that  the  Countess 
had  not  forgotten  her  allegiance  to  James 
Connolly,  and  that  when  the  time  came,  she 
would  prove  it).  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith,  he 
pronounced,  was  what  the  Bolsheviks  call  a 
''borjoo'*  leader,  a  reactionary  of  the  type 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson  or  Lord  Milner. 

While  quite  content,  for  himself,  to  wander 
about  Ireland  in  art  attire,  doing  nothing 
save  search  for  Irish  speakers  on  whom  he 
might  exercise  his  Gaelic,  he  was  very 
severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  ineffectiveness 
of  Dubhn  intellectuals.  He  drew  a  picture 
of  Hone  wandering  about  Dublin  with  his 
head  in  the  clouds,  elaborating  some  minute 
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point  of  international  politics — a  meditation 
to  be  distilled  eventually  into  a  little  para- 
graph full  of  parentheses  and  of  verbal 
trapdoors  to  enable  the  author  to  escape  out 
of  his  own  works.  ''  What  I  like  so  much 
about  Hone/'  he  went  on,  ''  is  his  entirely 
personal  and  private  sense  of  humour.  I  once 
met  a  man,  exceptionally  quick  of  hearing, 
who  was  permitted  to  share  one  of  Hone's 
jokes.  He  was  convulsed  !  Dublin  would 
not  be  itself  without  Hone.  He  strikes 
its  dominant,  prevaiHng  note.     But  if  only 

he  had  a  few  vices,  real  or  imitation 

and  wouldn't  always  discuss  the  news  in 
the  newspapers  !  " 

"  But  all  Dublin  people  discuss  the  news 
in  the  newspapers,"  I  replied.  ''It  is  the 
only  city  in  the  world  where  it  isn't  con- 
sidered bad  form.  Irish  intellectuals 
wallow  in  the  newspapers  seven  nights  a 
week.  In  the  mornings  they  take  their 
pens  and  write  for  them  furtively  choosing 
subjects  which  they  have  been  careful  not  to 
discuss.  Then  the  game  is  to  guess  who 
wrote  what.  It's  great  fun,  but  monoto- 
nous." 

*'  Ah  !  now  that  is  what  makes  JE  so 
human  and  lovable,"  observed  my  com- 
panion. "  When  he  appears  in  the  Dublin 
press  it's  like  a  lion  walking  into  the  monkey 
house.  He  emits  a  pacific  roar  and  then 
departs  majestically,  wagging  his  tail.     The 
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monkeys  chatter  and  scream  when  he  is 
gone ;  but  they  are  silent  while  he  is 
there.  He  is  a  great  man,  M.  He  is 
full  of  blood/'  We  debated  the  question 
now  as  to  whether  JE  was  or  was  not  a 
vampire,  the  dryness  and  mental  anaemia 
of  some  of  his  satellites  leading  us  at 
first  to  suspect  the  worst,  though  even- 
tually we  acquitted  him.  After  all,  he 
couldn't  help  his  disciples.  My  new  ac- 
quaintance examined  some  of  these  criti- 
cally, finding  several  of  them  not  without 
virtue.  Lysaght,  he  thought  had  too  much 
virtue.  "  Now,  Lysaght  is  a  doer,*'  he 
went  on.  '*  His  tender  Gaelic  soul  is 
protected  by  the  hard,  invaluable  veneer 
of  the  English  public  schoolboy's  manner. 
He  has  the  downright,  cold-tub-every- 
moming,  brisk,  efiicient  style  of  the  upper- 
middle  class  Englishman,  illuminated,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  Irishman's  native  gracious- 
ness.  He  is  a  good  man  of  affairs,  attends 
to  business — possibly  to  too  many  busi- 
nesses— and  yet  he  is  quite  as  much  an 
idealist  as  JE  himself.  He  goes  to  work 
for  his  ideals  as  a  man  might  go  to  work 
to,"^  dig  up  a  field — he  digs  a  bit  regularly 
every  morning.  He  is  setting  to  work  to 
Gaelicise  Ireland  by  sound  "  Broadbent  " 
methods  and  he  has  all  the  best  kind  of 
Bullite  hatred  for  hot-air  and  humbug — 
combined,  I  should  say,  with  incorruptible 
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political  honesty.  If  he  weren't  so  honest 
he  would  make  an  admirable  Home  Secre- 
tary or  Minister  of  Agriculture  under  an 
Irish  Republican  Government  ;  but  his 
virtue  is  his  dangerous  quahty.  You 
remember  what  Anatole  France  says :  de  tous 
les  vices  quipeuventperdre  un  homme  d'etat  la 
vertu  est  la  plus  funeste — elle  pousse  au  crime  ! 

I  was  quite  unable  to  resolve  the  point 
as  to  whether  Lysaght  had,  or  had  not,  too 
much  virtue  for  a  political  career ;  for  it 
seemed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  political 
atmosphere  of  the  new  Ireland,  and  this 
pohtical  atmosphere  would  be  determined 
largely  by  the  direction  in  which  Sinn  Fein 
developed.  Some  of  the  Prussian  methods  of 
persuasion  employed  by  certain  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  seemed  not  to  augur  any  too  well. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  atmosphere  of 
Irish  politics  as  clean  and  sweet  as  a  co- 
operative dairy,*'  my  GaeHc  Oxonian  con- 
tinued. '*  If  the  government  of  the  country 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Plunkett  House 
crowd,  with  the  collaboration  of  men  like 
Dermod  O'Brien  and  Lord  Monteagle,  the 
practical  side  of  running  the  country  would 
be  done  well  and  Ireland  would  be  saved 
from  the  Zabernism  of  the  Sinn  Feiners 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Carson-Castle 
combination  on  the  other." 

"  But  you  are  forgetting  Anatole  France's 
warning,"  I  objected,  ''  about  the  dangers 
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of  too  much  virtue !  Actually,  I  think 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  govern- 
ment being  handed  over  to  the  sagacious 
and  the  incorruptible.  The  people — and  the 
people  are  at  last  the  ruling  factors  in  the 
situation,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  Europe — will  claim  the  right  to  make 
their  own  political  experiments.  Why  do 
you  suppose  they  will  elect  to  rule  over 
them  the  men  whom  the  Dublin  highbrows 
and  intellectual  heavy-weights  allege  to 
be  the  best  men  ?  Far  more  likely  are 
they  to  follow  the  guidance  of  their  beloved 
mosquito  press,  and  insist  that  all  the 
members  of  their  government  shall  have 
qualified  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  an 
English  jail." 

"  Ah,  Fm  afraid  you'll  never  understand 
the  Irish,"  remarked  my  companion,  in  a 
patronising  Bullite  tone  which  annoyed  me 
so  much  that  I  took  my  candle  and  went 
up  to  bed. 

IV. 

The  following  morning  was  as  lovely  as 
its  predecessor,  and  the  disguised  Oxonian 
consented  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Holy 
Cross,  which  is  some  nine  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cashel.  We  took  a  last  look  at  the 
Rock,  standing  up  with  conscious  splendour 
in  the  bright,  clear    air,  and  then  turned 
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our  backs  on  it  and  swung  round  on  to  the 
Thurles  road.     I  was  relieved  to  find  my 
acquaintance  had   the  virtue  of  ''  silence 
before  luncheon  "  and  we  pushed  on  along 
the    straight    highway    without    a    word, 
thinking  our  own  thoughts,  till  we  came 
in  sight  of  Holy  Cross.     Of  the  group  of 
monastic   buildings   of  which   the   church 
is   the   centre — "  the   most   beautiful   and 
highly-finished  remnant  of  monastic  archi- 
tecture in  Ireland  "—a  good  deal  still  remains 
in    fair    preservation,    and    its    situation, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  swift  and 
ic^dy  river  Suir,  is  exquisite.     The  care- 
taker (to  my  relief)  contented  herself  with 
handing  us  over  the  key  and  did  not  produce 
any  erudition  for  our  benefit.     This  was 
lucky,   for  my   Gaelic   fellow   countryman 
was  bursting  with  information  and  told  me 
all  about  the  founding  of  the  Abbey  for 
the    Cistercians    by    Donal    O'Brien,  King 
of  Munster,  in  the  year  1169,  just  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  present  at  the  opening 
ceremony. 

The  existing  buildings  are  presumably 
of  the  14th  century,  and  the  church  is 
cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  central  tower. 
The  tracery  of  the  west  window  of  the  nave 
and  the  east  window  of  the  choir  struck 
me  as  being  exceptionally  fine  ;  but  what 
I  think  really  interested  me  most  of  all 
were  the  remains,  near  the  western  door. 
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of  some  very  curious  and  spirited  mural 
paintings,  part  of  which  seemed  to  depict 
some  kind  of  hunt. 

There  are  a  number  of  tombstones  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  Abbey  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  burial 
ground  up  to  quite  recent  times.  In  one 
of  the  aisles  I  came,  as  I  imagined,  on  a 
series  of  tomb  stones  of  immemorial  anti- 
quity. The  carving  on  them  reminded 
me  of  the  rough  wood  carvings  of  Poly- 
nesian islanders  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  for  they  had  much  the  same 
crudity  and  naivete.  The  design  on  all 
these  stones  was  similar.  The  central  gro- 
tesque figure  was  evidently  intended  to 
represent  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  a 
number  of  emblems,  such  as  the  ladder, 
St.  Peter,  the  cock,  and  so  on,  surrounded 
it.  They  were  so  roughly  done  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable.  I  had  just  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  be  looking 
at  something  very  nearly  as  old  as  Christian- 
ity itself,  at  the  work  of  some  untutored, 
half-savage  craftsman,  when  to  my  amaze- 
ment I  saw  that  the  stone  was  *'  sacred  to 
the  memory  ''  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife 
who  died  in  1801  !  What  can  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  I  leave  to  the 
learned  to  declare  :  I  was  unable  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  it. 

We  pushed  on  now  to  Thurles — a  town 
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of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants  with  an 
imposing  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and 
an  air  of  the  most  perfect  stagnation — and 
lunched  at  Hayes'  Hotel.  After  lunch  we 
parted,  for  the  Gael  proposed  to  strike 
across  country,  through  an  "  utterly  un- 
known district "  (he  meant,  of  course, 
"  unknown  '*  to  the  intellectuals)  to  Achill, 
which  was  no  doubt  his  headquarters  and 
spiritual  home.  He  came  to  see  me  off, 
made  a  graceful  gesture  worthy  of  Nijinsky 
as  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station,  and 
I  have  never  run  across  him  since.  But 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  again — ^in  Hampstead. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Irish  Convention. 

Nothing,  I  think,  so  clearly  illustrates 
the  pacific  and  trustful  character  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  as  the  manner  in  which — in  spite 
of  all  the  broken  promises,  of  all  the  dupli- 
city and  trickery  which  has  been  shown 
them  in  the  past  by  successive  British 
governments — they  have  accepted  and  made 
the  most  of  the  Irish  Convention.  This 
queer,  mediaevally-constituted  body  of 
Irishmen  of  the  owning  classes,  which  has 
been  in  travail  for  so  many  months  and  at 
the  time  I  write  this  has  not  yet  been  deli- 
vered of  its  mouse,  has  elicited  heartfelt 
prayers  for  its  success  and  innumerable 
good  wishes  from  Irishmen  of  many  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  political  opinion,  in 
America,  in  the  Colonies  and  in  Ireland  it- 
self. The  Convention  has,  considering  the 
nature  of  its  personnel,  been  given  a  re- 
markably good  '*  show.'*  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  been  trusted  and  taken  seriously  in  this 
matter,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  whole  British  Empire.  If 
the  calhng  into  existence  of  the  Convention 
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should  ever  be  proved  to  have  been  a  mere 
piece  of  trickery  devised  to  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  awkward  question  at  an 
awkward  time,  half  the  civilised  world 
would  be  down  on  him  at  once.  Thus 
everything  has  combined  to  produce  the 
effect  that  the  Convention  means  business, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  by  its  terms  of 
reference,  the  Ulster  irreconcilables  have 
it  in  their  power  to  bring  its  labours  to 
nought  whenever  they  please.  Yet  it  has 
one  of  the  most  disinterested,  patriotic 
and  judicially-minded  statesmen  in  Ireland 
at  its  head.  The  English  journalistic 
heavyweights  have,  moreover,  bounded  over 
from  London,  pronounced  upon  it  porten- 
tously in  the  columns  of  their  organs,  given 
it  their  blessing.  From  time  to  time  the 
"  little  bird  ''  or  "  clubman  "  who  whispers 
and  hints  and  starts  the  rumours  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers  has  foretold  a  trium- 
phant settlement  ''  very  shortly,'*  as  the 
result  of  its  dehberations.  Even  its  Secre- 
tary has  already  been  made  a  peer.  It 
looks  all  right.  .  .  .  !  In  fact,  as  experts 
in  pohtical  camouflage,  our  modern  capi- 
talist governments  are  beyond  all  praise. 
But  with  all  their  ingenuity  they  cannot 
push  back  the  tide.  We  live,  we  can  say 
it  now  truthfully  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  modem  history,  in  a  democratic 
age  ;  and  judged  by  the  standards  of  to-day, 
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the  Convention  seems  to  me  to  have  at  least 
one  fatal  weakness  which  puts  it  out  of 
court  from  the  very  start.  It  does  not 
represent  the  Irish  Democracy.  The  interest 
in  its  deliberations  which  is  felt  so  widely 
outside  Ireland  is  not  shared  by  that  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  population  which  has 
been  welded  together,  given  fresh  hope 
and  a  stronger  feeling  of  solidarity  by  the 
British  Government's  handling  of  the  recent 
RebelUon.  This  essential  Ireland,  with  its 
strong  Republican  leanings,  neither  has  a 
spokesman  on  the  Convention  (save  only 
M*  who  speaks  for  the  whole  nation, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lysaght*  who  has  an  essen- 
tially modern  mind)  nor  does  it  take  any 
particular  interest  in  it.  It  has,  in  fact 
seen  through  the  Lloyd  Georgian  policy 
from  the  very  beginning,  has  seen  that  the 
eggs  on  which  Convention  hens  were 
invited  to  sit  were  either  addled  to  start 
with  or  were  mere  china  dummies  ;  and 
that  the  intention  of  the  British  Cabinet 
from  the  first,  was  simply  to  extend  this 
*'  sitting "  for  as  long  a  period  as  they 
possibly  could,  in  order  to  gain  time.  If  by 
the  terms  of  reference  the  substantial 
agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  had  been  made  binding 
on  the  minority,  that  is  to  say  on  Ulster, 

♦Since  these  lines  were  written  both  Mr.  George  Russell  (JE ) 
and  Mr.  Edward  lyysaght  have  resigned  from  the  Convention. 
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I  think  perhaps  the  attitude  of  Sinn  Fein 
might  have  been  less  detached.  It  was 
known  that  the  much-canvassed  *'  Colonial 
Home  Rule  ''  scheme  was  to  be  run  by  an 
influential  group,  and  I  believe  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  would  have  been 
prepared,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  to 
accept  this  scheme.  But  as  soon  as  the 
cat  leapt  out  of  the  bag  and  it  became 
known  that  the  Ulster  minority — which 
had  already  done  incalculable  damage  to 
the  Empire  by  delaying  the  participation 
of  America  in  the  European  war  for  two 
years,  and  by  weakening  the  whole  moral 
case  of  Great  Britain — was  once  again  to 
be  allowed  to  defy  the  rest  of  the  English 
speaking  world,  the  Convention  as  far 
as  the  Irish  people  was  concerned  became 
as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  It  was  born  dead. 
When  it  sits  in  Trinity  College  nobody 
troubles  to  watch  the  entrance  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  the  curiously-assorted  peers, 
corporators  and  M.P.'s  who  compose  it ; 
though  I  once  noticed  some  cornerboys 
taking  a  mild  interest  in  the  '*  movie  *' 
operator  turning  his  little  wheel,  as  Mr. 
Joe  Devlin  went  in. 

In  saying  that  the  Convention,  by  its 
terms  of  reference  and  in  view  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  selection  of  its 
members,  never  had  the  remotest  chance 
of  accomplishing  what  it  was  supposed  to 
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accompHsh,  I  would  not  for  the  world  be 
thought  to  entertain  anything  but  the 
liveliest  admiration  for  the  heroic  efforts 
it  has  made  to  achieve  the  impossible. 
From  all  that  I  have  been  told  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  majority  of  its  members 
have  been  actuated  by  the  highest  feelings 
of  responsibility  and  the  most  unselfish 
patriotism.  Moreover,  thanks  to  the  courage 
and  statesmanlike  qualities  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Convention  has  been  called 
into  being  has  been  used  more  than  once  as  a 
means  of  putting  restraint  on  reactionary  ex- 
cesses. But  when  this  has  been  acknow- 
ledged and  the  fullest  tribute  paid  to  the 
desire  shown  by  the  members  of  this  queer 
body  to  do  their  individual  best  to  bring 
peace,  prosperity  and  unity  to  their 
country,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
all  members  of  the  privileged  or  ''  owning  " 
classes,  that  they  represent  nothing  but 
those  classes,  that  they  have  no  real  man- 
date from  anybody,  not  even  from  the 
British  Government.  In  no  sense  do  they 
represent  the  Irish  people  ;  nor  have  the 
Irish  people  ever  dreamt  of  entrusting  their 
destinies  and  hopes  into  their  charge.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  Convention  is  to 
settle  the  means  by  which  an  important 
change  of  Government  shall  be  brought 
about  in  Ireland,  a  change  which  will  make 
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a  profound  difference  to  the  lives  of  all 
classes  of  Irishmen.  And  the  body  which 
has  been  called  together  to  discuss  this 
great  change  has  been  chosen  almost  ex- 
clusively from  one  class.  In  that  fact,  just 
as  much  as  in  its  necessity  to  woo  Ulster,, 
lies  the  secret  of  its  futihty. 

The  motive  force  behind  a  change  of 
government,  rightly  or  wrongly,  proves 
nearly  always  to  be  popular  sentiment, 
intense  feeling,  the  instinct  of  the  masses 
often  inarticulate  and  usually  bhnd.  When 
the  earthquake  is  over  and  the  change  has 
come,  then  it  is  that  the  work  of  the  intel- 
lectuals, with  their  constitutions  all  ready 
in  their  coat  pockets,  must  begin.  But 
you  cannot  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Popular  feehng,  if  profoundly  aroused,  must 
and  will  express  itself.  You  cannot  expect 
a  democracy  in  a  ferment  to  behave  just 
like  a  little  barking  dog,  and  when  given 
an  excellent  bone  in  the  shape  of  a  consti- 
tution nicely  drawn  up  by  its  betters,  to 
be  content  to  wag  its  tail  and  say  thank 
you.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  the  history 
of  popular  movements  show  us  too  clearly 
that  things  do  not  happen  Hke  that.  And 
what  the  old  parliamentary  hands  in  Eng- 
land seem  so  incapable  of  grasping  is  that 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  an  extraor- 
dinary change  has  come  over  the  Irish 
national   movement.     Ireland   has   caught 
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the  prevalent  infection.  And  the  astonish- 
ing thing  is  that  although  one  or  two  of 
the  prominent  leaders  of  Sinn  Fein  to-day- 
seem  as  reactionary  as  Sir  Edward  Carson 
could  desire,  the  people  are  permeated, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with 
the  same  spirit  which  is  agitating  the  other 
democracies  of  the  world,  the  spirit  which, 
to  the  bewilderment  and  horror — alike  of 
Germany  and  of  Great  Britain — has  led  to 
such  astonishing  developments  in  Russia.  It 
is  a  spirit  which  seems  almost  equally  remote 
from  that  which  animates  any  of  the  old 
political  parties  ;  and  this  is  what  makes  life 
so  difficult  for  those  party  organs  which 
have  a  real  desire  to  represent  the  people.  I 
think  the  future  of  Ireland  holds  a  rude 
awakening  in  store  for  many  of  the  brilliant 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  in- 
tellects to  solving  her  problems  in  the 
wisest  and  most  satisfactory  way.  For 
the  people  are  ranged  behind  the  leaders 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  it  is  the  intensity 
of  their  own  feeling  alone  which  is  going 
to  *'  cut  any  ice.*'  An  Irish  RepubHc, 
if  and  when  it  comes,  may  prove  a  corrupt 
and  horrible  abomination  compared  to 
which  the  rule  of  Dublin  Castle  will  be 
heaven.  Many  of  the  most  enlightened 
Irishmen  may  deplore  it,  may  write  bril- 
liant treatises  to  prove  that  it  is  the  worst 
possible  kind  of  government  which  Ireland 
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could  have.  But  the  Irishman  whose  only 
form  of  expressing  his  conviction  is  to  go 
to  jail  for  six  months,  will  always,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  wield  more  influence  with 
the  mass  of  his  fellow  countrymen  than  the 
mere  intellectual  Irishman  who  issues  wise 
pamphlets.  For  the  Irish  people  is  claiming 
ever  more  steadily  its  natural  and  inalien- 
able right  to  make  its  own  political  experi- 
ments and  (if  it  happens  like  that)  its  own 
political  blunders.  Never  yet  in  Irish  his- 
tory have  the  people  had  a  real  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  Now,  at  the 
back  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement,  is  the 
irresistible  demand  at  last  to  make  that 
voice  heard.  Mr.  Shaw,  with  his  brilUant 
solutions  for  the  Irish  question  and  his 
warning  about  shilHng  telegrams,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  talking  to  the  air  as  far  as  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen  is  concerned. 
Even  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  half 
a  crown  for  their  telegrams  would  not 
deter  the  people  from  making  for  what 
they  want. 

To  my  mind,  the  fact  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
elements  have  seen  through  the  Conven- 
tion, have  seen  that  as  a  device  for  bringing 
Great  Britain  into  line  with  democratic 
opinion  throughout  the  world,  it  is  a  mere 
piece  of  opportunist  bluff,  they  have  shown 
a  quickness  of  insight  which  augurs  well 
for  their  future.     So  long  as  the  Convention 
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is  sitting,  one  of  the  most  awkward  prob- 
lems confronting  the  British  Government 
is  conveniently  shelved.  And  if  it  |f ails 
to  reach  any  sort  of  agreement,  then  the 
British  Cabinet  will  have  a  strong  case  for 
the  excellence  of  their  intentions  to  put 
forward  to  America  ;  and  can  lay  the  blame 
for  its  failure,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
at  the  door  of  Ireland  herself.  But  this 
blame  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Irish  People.  The  Irish  People  are  not 
represented  on  the  Convention  and  have 
never  for  one  moment  accepted  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Future  of  Sinn  Fein. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  was 
the  Sinn  Fein  Rebellion,  or,  rather,  James 
Connolly's  connection  with  it  combined 
with  Sir  John  Maxwell's  reactionary  me- 
thods of  suppression,  which  brought  the 
cause  of  Ireland  into  European  prominence 
and  thus — ^indirectly — brought  the  Con- 
vention into  being.  Connolly's  partici- 
pation in  the  RebelUon  stamped  it  with  a 
democratic  character,  making  it  indeed 
the  first  heroic  skirmish  in  that  universal 
democratic  revolt  against  capitalist  govern- 
ment which  has  already  transformed  Russia 
and  will  sooner  or  later  work  shattering 
changes  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It 
follows  from  this  that  while  the  attention 
of  the  owning  classes  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  has  been  diverted  during  the  past 
six  months  to  the  Irish  Convention,  the 
eyes  of  the  social  democrats  and  inter- 
nationalists throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have  continued  to  be  fixed 
on  Sinn  Fein.  The  policy  of  the  leaders 
of  this  party,  in  so  far  as  it  is  displayed  in 
their  actions  or  is  to  be  deduced  from  their 
129 
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speeches  or  writings,  becomes  thus  a  matter 
of  the  highest  interest  and  even  of  import- 
ance to  large  numbers  of  people  outside 
Ireland. 

I  suppose  few  popular  leaders  have  been 
faced  with  more  intricate  problems  than 
those  which  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  have 
had  to  tackle  since  the  summer  of  1916. 
That  they  have  already  accomplished  so 
much  proves,  I  think,  that  the  directing 
brains  of  the  party  are  of  finer  quaUty 
than  the  brains  of  their  opponents.  And 
yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  internation- 
alist observers,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
during  the  past  two  years  signs  of  a  growing 
change  of  orientation  in  the  Sinn  Fein 
poHcy  which  inspires  disappointment  and 
alarm.  The  ideals  for  which  Connolly  gave 
his  Hfe  seem  either  not  to  have  been  fully 
shared  or  else  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
by  one  or  two  of  the  leaders.  Indeed,  since 
Connolly's  death  there  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  Sinn  Fein  ranks  a  widening  breach 
between  the  progressives  and  what  I  think 
may,  not  unjustly,  be  described  as  the 
reactionaries.  The  latter  section  seem  to 
have  become  hypnotised  by  the  glamour  of 
those  earlier  Irish  rebellions  (which  Connolly 
analysed  so  pitilessly)  and  to  be  heading 
towards  a  policy  of  physical  force  which  is 
as  hopelessly  antiquated  as  the  horse  tram — 
or   the   "ten-foot   pike."     And   there   are 
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signs  that  this  section  is  being  infected 
by  their  English  enemies  with  the  same 
Prussianism  that  the  English  have  imbibed 
from  Germany.  It  is  even  rumoured,  from 
some  country  districts,  that  a  species  of 
Sinn  Fein  conscription  of  ''  volunteers  "  is 
actively  in  operation,  and  that  the  old  bad 
party  *'  machine  "  is  not  being  destroyed, 
but  taken  over  as  it  stands.  If  these  re- 
actionary elements  in  the  Sinn  Fein  ranks 
should  eventually  swamp  the  progressive 
section,  it  will  be  accounted  a  disaster  by 
international  socialists  all  over  the  world, 
who  venerate  Connolly's  memory  as  that 
of  one  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  For  Connolly 
laid  down  his  life  that  the  downtrodden, 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  all  the  world  over, 
might  have  hope.  His  message  went  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
essentially  an  appeal  for  unity  as  well  as 
for  liberation. 

The  following  passages,  taken  from  the 
letter  of  an  Irishman  who  lives  in  London, 
express  far  more  eloquently  than  I  can  do 
the  significance  of  Connolly's  life  and  death 
as  it  appears  to  a  sympathiser  with  Sinn 
Fein,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  good 
European  : — 

''  Connolly  saw  what  I  think  is  only  seen 
in  Russia  to-day  by  any  large  number  of 
leaders.     And  I  think  by  his  death  he  has 
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done  a  service  to  Ireland  that  it  is  hard  to 
overestimate.  His  vision  transcended  the 
merely  national  point  of  view  :  it  redeemed 
Sinn  Fein  from  the  charge  of  being  a  home 
provincial  little  squabble  in  a  remote  and 
unimportant  part  of  Europe.  He  carried 
the  splendour  of  the  spiritual  vision  of 
Ireland  out  into  the  world.'* 

"  The  deeper  issues  of  the  whole  question/' 
the  latter  continues  (the  question  being  the 
future  poUcy  of  Sinn  Fein)  "  are  obscured 
by  the  sentimental  glamour  that  inevitably 
surrounds  the  struggle  of  what  is  materially 
weak   against   what    is   materially  strong. 
Britain  is  materially  so  strong  and  Ireland 
materially  is  so  weak.    Hence  the  distracting 
glamour   through   which   these   apostles  of 
violence  in  Ireland  are  seen.     But  I  am 
convinced  that  this  glamour  must  be  dis- 
pelled if  the  deepest  interests  of  Ireland 
which   the  lacerations   of   this  outrageous 
war  have  bared  in  Ireland  (in  a  less  obvious 
degree)  as  in  every  other  country,  are  to  be 
fulfilled.     And  if  it  is  a  question  of  what 
exactly  are  the  deepest  interests  of  Ireland 
I    think    James   Connolly  has   given    the 
answer    with     splendid     clearness.        The 
deepest  interests  of  Ireland  are  the  same  as 
the    deepest    interests  of  Russia,   France, 
Austria,  Britain  and  Germany.     They  are 
the   interests   of   democracy   in    Ireland." 
But    at    present,    my    friend    points    out, 
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writing  towards  the  end  of  1917,  "  the 
eyes  of  young  Ireland  are  being  distracted 
from  the  real  issue  by  the  glamour  of 
marchings  and  counter-marchings  and  flags 
and  martial  bands  and  young  men  drilled 
to  the  last  point  of  animal  perfection 
till  they  are  more  like  shining  dray  horses 
or  ribbon-decked  bulls  led  to  a  fair  than 
the  fragile,  curious  creatures — at  once  the 
least  and  the  greatest  of  the  visible  inhabit- 
ants of  our  planet,  the  creatures  called  men." 

No  one  who  lives  in  Ireland  to-day  can 
help  noticing  what  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  (which  might  be  poured  into  more 
constructive  channels)  is  expended  by  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  people  and  of  their  press 
in  mere  explosions  of  "  hating  England/' 
"  Hating  England  ''  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming as  much  a  daily  duty  of  the  good 
Irishman  as  '*  hating  Germany  '*  is  a  daily 
duty  of  the  ''  patriotic  "  Enghshman.  The 
Irish  don't  seem  to  realise  that  all  nations 
hate  England.  The  English  are  the  best 
hated  people  in  the  world  to-day,  and  that 
is  really  one  of  their  chief  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. Moreover,  the  English  revel  in 
being  hated ;  nothing  gives  them  more 
intense  inward  satisfaction,  or  makes  them 
more  convinced  that  they  are  right.  This 
waste  of  time  in  mere  hate  indulged  in  by 
a  certain  section  of  Sinn  Feiners,  even  among 
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the  *'  intellectuals,"  seems  to  carry  with 
it  one  great  danger,  that  of  degrading 
the  movement  into  a  mere  wrangle  between 
rival  ''  patriots  " — English  patriots  of  the 
Morning  Post  type  versus  Irish  Repubhcan 
patriots — and  this  at  a  moment  when 
patriotism  is  being  found  out  by  the  demo- 
cracies of  Europe  as  the  foul  thing  it  is. 
For  patriotism  (as  Connolly  evidently  per- 
ceived) has,  in  its  modern  manifestations, 
come  to  mean  little  else  except  a  pleasant 
kind  of  jam  to  wrap  up  the  powder  of 
capitalist  tyranny  in  order  that  the  common 
people  shall  swallow  it  without  being  sick. 
It  is  a  red  herring  used  to  entice  the  people 
away  from  the  struggle  which  really  con- 
cerns them  and  to  involve  them  in  the 
murderous  war  game  which  concerns  their 
masters.  To  people  who  hold  this  view, 
and  it  is  widely  held  in  labour  circles  all 
over  Europe,  race  hatred  is  impossible, 
for  it  is  swallowed  up  in  a  more  important 
and  justifiable  hatred.  The  cause  of  Demo- 
cracy is  patently  a  universal  cause,  as 
universal  and  as  international  as  the  arts. 
A  poHcy  which  should  combine  as  much 
nationalism  as  you  please  in  all  internal 
affairs  with  the  widest  internationalism 
in  regard  to  foreign  poHtics  is  what  the 
general  conscience  of  the  civilized  world 
is  now  demanding.  In  so  far  as  Sinn  Fein 
spends  its  time  reacting  to  ideas  which  are 
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essentially  old-fashioned,  to  that  extent 
(so  it  seems  to  me)  will  it  miss  its  oppor- 
tunities. There  is  no  place  now  for  another 
bourgeois  revolutionary  movement  in  Ire- 
land or  anywhere  else.  If  by  any  unfor- 
tunate chance  Sinn  Fein  should  develop 
in  that  way,  it  looks  as  if  once  again  the 
people  will  be  sold. 

The  problems  of  Irish  politics  are  so 
thorny,  and  the  resentment  felt  by  Irish- 
men against  foreigners  who  have  the  cheek 
to  express  their  opinions  is  so  intense, 
that  I  decided  one  afternoon  (in  January, 
1918)  to  consult  a  certain  prophet,  famous 
for  his  political  sagacity,  on  the  various 
matters  which  were    exercising  my   mind. 

I  set  off  on  foot  from  Rathfarnham  and 
walked  up  into  the  hills  to  look  for  the 
ruined  tower  in  which  (so  I  had  been  told) 
my  prophet  occupied  the  one  habitable 
room.  The  place  was  not  easy  to  find,  but 
by  dint  of  making  inquiries  I  discovered  at 
last  the  footpath  which  led  through  a  dark 
pine  wood  to  the  cleft  in  the  hills  where  his 
curious  dwelling-place  stood  concealed.  The 
prophet  (I  knew  him  at  once  by  his  abun- 
dant hair  and  bushy  gray  beard)  was 
standing  outside  his  domain  on  my  arrival 
holding  out  a  white  jug  to  be  filled  with 
milk  by  a  little  girl  who  had  walked  across 
from  the  neighbouring  farm  to  supply  his 
necessities.     He  received  me  very  cordially, 
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particularly  when  I  explained  my  errand 
(there  is  nothing  a  prophet  really  enjoys 
so  much  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  ponti- 
ficating), and  led  me  through  a  ruinous 
stone  archway,  across  a  small  grass  grown 
courtyard  and  up  a  winding  turret  staircase 
to  his  abode.  The  room  was  square,  with 
narrow  pointed  windows  facing  south  and 
west.  The  walls  were  of  rough  stone  and 
of  enormous  thickness,  and  the  floor  and 
ceiling  where  also  of  stone.  A  fire  of  turf 
smouldered  in  the  vast  grate.  Two  or 
three  thick  Dun  Emer  rugs  and  a  couple  of 
armchairs  made  by  the  Kilkenny  Wood 
Workers,  showed  that  the  prophet  still 
kept  up  relations  with  the  outside  world, 
while  there  was  also  an  abundance  of 
books  on  the  big  kitchen  table  which  he 
used  as  a  work  table,  and  on  the  bookcase 
which  stood  against  one  of  the  walls  and 
stretched  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

We  soon  got  to  grips  with  the  subject 
of  Sinn  Fein  and  the  policy  of  its  leaders  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  widening  and  broadening 
influence  of  a  soHtary  life. 

As  I  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  the 
flow  of  his  discourse,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  write  down  what  he  said  as  well  as  I 
can  remember  it. 

*  *'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  several 
opportunities  have  been  missed,  since  1916, 
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by  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders,"  began  the 
prophet,  setthng  himself  in  his  chair,  cross- 
ing his  legs  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiHng, 
"  particularly  of  making  the  voice  of  Ireland 
heard  in  Europe.  If  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders 
had  overcome  their  insularity  and  had 
appealed  to  the  world  with  their  case,  the 
narrow  and  purblind  nationalism  which  is 
beginning  to  make  Sinn  Fein  ridiculous 
must  by  this  time  inevitably  have  been 
modified.  For  to-day  '  the  political  situa- 
tion '  is  a  world  situation.  If  Ireland 
cuts  herself  off  from  the  world  and  debases 
her  struggle  for  freedom  into  a  mere  pro- 
vincial wrangle,  she  will  prove  that  the 
Irish  race  is  a  dying  race — a  race  unvindi- 
cated  in  the  past  and  cut  off  from  the 
future.  Tremendous  changes  are  coming 
over  the  world,  matters  of  such  vast  import- 
ance to  humanity  that  Ireland — too  insular 
even  to  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  all 
round  her,  too  Hmited  and  provincial  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  not  of  arms  but 
of  ideas  which  is  convulsing  mankind — has 
for  the  moment  lost  the  place  which  Con- 
nolly gained  for  her  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
pushed,  with  her  cause,  into  the  back- 
ground. And  all  the  time  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  busy  themselves  tojdng  with  social- 
ism, toying  with  revolution  merely  to 
irritate  the  British  Government,  which 
meanwhile  openly  and  easily  bamboozles 
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them  !  If  instead  of  vapouring  about  the 
Peace  Conference — the  Peace  Conference 
will  only  be  the  last  melancholy  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  antiquated  secret  diplomacy 
of  capitalist  governments,  before  they  and 
their  diplomacy  are  swept  away — they  had 
the  sense  to  appeal  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
through  the  International,  at  least  they 
might  learn  a  sense  of  proportion,  might 
see  the  necessity  for  Ireland  to  contribute 
something  to  those  desperate  needs  of  the 
world  which  stare  up  in  our  faces  Uke  bones 
through  the  skin  of  a  half-starved  corpse  ! 
And  if  instead  of  trying  to  sever  all  connec- 
tion between  Irish  labour  organisations  and 
English  Labour,  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  had 
undertaken  a  serious  campaign  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction,  a  good  deal  more 
might  have  been  accompHshed  than  by 
the  steahng  of  a  few  hundred  British  rifles. 
If  the  Sinn  Fein  case  had  been  put  before 
every  section  of  EngUsh  labour  by  specially 
appointed  Sinn  Fein  delegates,  if  English 
labour  men  had  been  invited  to  come  here 
and  had  been  entertained  by  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  far  more  good  would  have  been 
done  to  the  Irish  cause  than  has  been  done 
by  organising  for  a  hopeless  appeal  to  force. 
And  the  exchange  of  ideas  would  have  been 
immensely  valuable  for  Ireland.  English 
labour  is  not  only  open  to  conviction,  but 
it  is  the  only  section  of  the  British  people 
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which  has  any  influence  with  the  Lloyd 
George  government.  In  an  interview  given 
to  a  newspaper  in  January,  1918,  Mr. 
Henderson  dehvered  himself  as  follows : 
*  We  accept  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  nationalities.  The  future  of 
Ireland  depends  on  the  decision  of  a  Con- 
vention of  Irishmen  now  sitting  in  Dublin. 
The  Labour  Party  will  welcome  and  accept 
without  quaHfication  any  solution  arrived 
at  by  the  different  parties  and  groups  repre- 
sented on  that  body.' 

"  Now  the  members  of  the  Convention 
were  chosen  by  the  British  Government, 
and  the  '  parties  and  groups  represented 
on  that  body  '  are  merely  parties  and  groups 
of  the  propertied  classes.  If  a  Convention 
were  set  up  say  in  Australia  and  the  mem- 
bers chosen  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
labour  and  democratic  element  entirely 
omitted,  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
would  be  obvious  to  everyone  in  England. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Henderson  made  the 
statement  reported  of  him  about  the  Irish 
Convention — a  statement  due  almost  cer- 
tainly to  ignorance — is  at  least  in  part  the 
result  of  a  breakdown  of  Sinn  Fein  propa- 
ganda, the  result  of  their  policy  of  cutting 
themselves  adrift  from  the  labour  party  in 
the  enemy's  country  instead  of  imitating 
the  tactics  which  Lenin  and  Trotsky  have 
adopted,  with  what  the  future  will  prove  to 
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have  been  brilliant  success — towards 
the  German  Social  Democrats.  Millions 
of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  war 
by  the  nations  of  the  Entente,  and  of  the 
Central  Empires.  Yet  the  first  real  step 
that  has  been  taken  towards  bringing  it  to 
an  end  in  a  way  that  will  really  satisfy  the 
people  engaged  in  it,  has  been  taken  by  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  '  In  a  fortnight  of 
negotiations  they  have  accomplished  more 
than  all  the  armies  on  the  Western  Front. 
Theirs  is  the  first  real  victory  of  the  war  ; 
it  was  a  bloodless  victory,  a  victory  gained 
by  the  weak  against  the  strong,  a  victory 
of  ideas.  They  alone  have  struck  terror 
into  the  heart  of  *  Prussian  militarism.' 
Tremendous  efforts  will  be  made  by 
Germany  to  crush  them ;  but  they  cannot 
be  crushed  for  the  reason  that  physical  force, 
in  the  long  run,  is  powerless  against  spiritual 
force.  Their  ideas  have  taken  wing  and 
found  a  welcome  all  over  the  world,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  very  heart  of 
Germany  itself.  This  victory  has  conferred 
incalculable  benefits  on  the  suffering  human 
race.  But  what  does  Sinn  Fein  care  for 
humanity,  and  what  help  does  it  dream  of 
giving  to  anyone — save  only '  we  ourselves  7 
If  Sinn  Fein  had  its  Lenin  the  Irish  case  would 
be  put  clearly  before  the  whole  of  labour  in 
Great  Britain  and  also  in  the  Colonies  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  essential  solidarity 
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between  the  democracies  of  Ireland  and  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  acknowledged  and 
re-asserted.     The  fight  for  freedom  in  Ire- 
land would  automatically  become  a  part 
of  the  universal  fight  for  freedom.     The 
enormous   addition  of  moral  force  which 
this  would  give  the  Sinn  Fein  cause  is  too 
obvious  to  need  pointing  out.     Moreover 
(as  even   the  Daily  Mail  perceives  quite 
clearly)    a   labour   government   is   coming 
very  soon  in  England.     Why  do  the  Sinn 
Feiners   not   bring   their   case   before   the 
Party  which  will  so  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  do  justice  to  their  claims  and  set  them 
free    in    accordance    with    the    principles 
to  which  it  adheres  ?     While  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  expend  their  energy  in  discussing 
resistance  with  hurley  sticks  and   neglect 
their    opportunities,     their    enemies,     are 
taking    full    advantage    of    their      folly. 
Everything   that   can   be   done   by  skilful 
misrepresentation    and    suggestio   falsi    is 
now    being   done   to    set    English    labour 
against  Ireland.     It  is  just  those  machina- 
tions   which    the    Sinn    Feiners,    if    they 
organised  their  persuasive  talkers  and  their 
intellectuals,    if    they    invited    prominent 
labour  men  to  visit  Ireland  and  hear  her 
case  at  first  hand,  could  so  easily  circum- 
vent.    That    Mr.     Henderson    himself    is 
honestly  open  to  conviction  when  he  sees 
facts  staring  him  in  the  face  was  shown  by 
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the  result  of  his  Russian  excursion.  I  repeat 
that  what  the  Sinn  Feiners  need  is  to  become 
less  insular.  It  is  their  lack  of  all  sense  of 
proportion  which  is  more  than  anything 
else  endangering  our  cause.  The  Irish  are 
an  ancient  and  wonderful  race.  Are  not 
the  Hindus  also  ?  Is  Ireland  the  only 
oppressed  nationaHty,  or  even,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  the  most  important  ?  '* 

The  prophet  sighed  deeply.  The  worst 
of  prophets,  I  find,  is  their  intense  and 
unrelieved  gloom.  As  it  was  now  getting 
late  I  rose  and  said  good-bye.  Through  the 
gathering  dusk  I  walked  on  along  the  little 
footpath  through  the  mysterious  pine  trees, 
till  I  came  back  once  more  into  the  high 
road  leading  down  to  Rathfamham.  When 
I  came  to  that  bend  in  the  road  from  which, 
in  the  daytime,  one  has  such  a  wonderful 
view  of  Dublin  and  of  the  whole  expanse 
of  its  glorious  bay  from  Howth  to  Dalkey, 
I  stopped  and  looked  at  the  flickering  yellow 
lights  of  the  city  which  were  beginning  to 
shine  out,  and  at  the  dark  shadows  which 
hung  over  the  sea.  And  suddenly  it  seemed 
a  very  curious  thing  that  I,  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  nothing  nearer  to  the  Gael  in  my 
make-up  than  a  little  Scottish  blood,  should 
be  feehng  as  I  did,  about  Dublin.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  Dublin,  even  Ireland  herself, 
were  but  names  to  me,  having  no  special 
significance     or     attraction.     Certainly     I 
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never  had  the  sHghtest  intimation  (despite 
sundry  fees  paid  to  palmists  on  the  ends  of 
piers)  that  DubHn  was  to  mean  almost  as 
much  to  me  as  the  city  in  which  I  was 
bom  and  bred,  and  that  Ireland  was  to 
give  me  more  than  I  could  ever  possibly 
repay.  The  gloominess  of  the  prophet 
impressed  me  now  not  a  scrap.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  knew  their 
business  a  great  deal  better  than  either 
he  or  I  did.  After  all  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  blamed  for  distrusting  the  power  of 
British  Labour.  British  Labour  opposed 
conscription  ;  conscription  was  easily  and 
quickly  introduced.  British  Labour  wants 
the  war  to  end.  It  has  declared  in  favour 
of  a  meeting  of  the  International,  and  has 
endorsed  the  war  aims  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
And  nothing  happens.  Their  "  Political" 
strikes  merely  end  in  an  increase  of  wages ! 
As  I  got  into  the  tramcar  at  Rathfamham 
and  hurried  into  Dublin  through  the  dark 
and  damp  suburban  streets,  I  felt  convinced 
that  the  future  of  Ireland,  at  any  rate, 
would  furnish  a  different  answer  to  the 
prophet's  questions  than  his  forebodings 
seemed  to  anticipate.  For  the  colour  of 
Ireland,  to-day  more  than  ever,  is  the 
colour  of  hope. 

The  End, 
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